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PPING FOREST.—In the centre of the 
land lately thrown open to the public, a well-established SCHOOL 
ofiers a comfortable HOME and sound TRAINING. Good Playground and 
Cricket-tield. Cows kept. Pupils pass the College of Preceptors’, C id 
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WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


EXHIBITION OF 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS, BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 ro 6. 
Admission, One Shilling. 





WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AND 


Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by 
the late George Dodgsun, is NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 
10 till 5. Admit , 1s. Catalogue, 6d 





ALFRED D. Fripp, Secretary. 


Re Yat ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the OLD MASTERS, and by Deceased 
Masters of the British School, including a Collection of Drawings by John 
Flaxman, R.A., is NOW OPEN. Open from 9 tilldusk. One Shilling. 
Catalogues Sixpence, or bound in cloth, with pencil, One Shilling. Season 
Tickets, Five Shillings. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


of ENGLAND. 











AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY’S PRIZES and 
CEKTIFICATES, including the Life Membership of the Society, will take 
place in the week commencing TUESDAY, MAY 10TH, 1881. 

Copies of the Form of Entry, which is required to be sent in by April 1, 
1881, may be had on application to H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 

12, Hanover-square, London, W. 


4OR SALE.—The “* ACADEMY” for 1878. 
Bound in Cases. 2 vols. Also, Virst Half of 1879, unbound. Separate 

or together. Half-price, carriage paid—Apply to Miss PHILLIMORE, 5, 
Arlington-street, 5.W. 











R. WHISTLER’S VENICE PASTELS. 

—A Series of Fifty PASTEL DRAWINGS by MR. WHISTLER 

are NOW on VIEW at the FINE ART SOCIETY’S, 148, NEW BOND 
STREET. Admission on p ion of address card. 





vy ry Al 4 aa 

R. A. W. THIBAUDEAU will have ON 
VIEW on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, the 8TH and 9TH INST., 
previous to its dispersal by Auction, the MUHLBACHER COLLECTION of 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH and ENGLISH ENGRAVINGS, in- 
cluding the Chefs d’CEuvre of Baudouin, Debucourt, Fragonard, Freudeberg, 
Janinet, Lavrience, Moreau, St.-Aubin, Rowlandson, &c.,&c. Admission on 





Local, and London Matriculation.—G. F. H. SYKES, B.A., Forest House, 
Woodford. 


OYS PREPARED for the ENTRANCE 


and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at RUGBY and the other 


Public Schools. —For Terms, &c., apply to RK. F. E. BUSH, Esq., Hillmorton- 
road, Rugby. 











BINGDON SCHOOL, Berks.—The new 


buildings give further accommodation. BOYS are prepared in 
modern subjects as well as for the Universities, where the School has valuable 
Scholarships. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are now open to Boys 
entering in January. A Scholar’s total expenses average £35 per annum.— 
Apply to Kev, E. SUMMERS, Head Master. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVEKSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. Rk, STEBBING, M.A.,, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Sa caaasies, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 

meas, 








id hl . . 
S [UDIO, with Ante-Rooms, &e., in Pem- 
bridze-place, Rayswater.—Specially built for the purpose. Lofty and 


Well lighted, £50 per annum.—Apply r¥ : 2, Wi 
0 . - 5 — to K. & FL SWAIN, 82, High-stree 
Notting-hill, W. (7,375.) — igi ease 











({REAT DISCOVERY of GOLD and 


sala COPPER.—A few Select INVESTORS may JOIN a New COMPANY, 
Jmited, AT PAR, and realise a HIGH PREMIUM, combined with £8 per 


cent. Guaranteed Dividend. — i iately hy y y ic 
place, Leeda, Yorkshire, .—Apply immediately to Mr. PAUL, 8, Warwick- 


" ‘ 
L'THOGRAPHY.—GOW, BUTTER- 
FIELD, & CO. (late Butterficl a 
ies ‘D, 20. (late erficld & Mason) are prepared to execute 
Saye WORK in FACSIMILES of Oil Paintings and Water-Colours, 
pec rea sen Show-Cards, and Trade Emblems.—specimens may be 
teit Works, Bowling Green-lane Buildings, Farringdon-road, E.C, 











BY-PATHS of LITERATURE.—CATA- 


LOGUE, No. 3, LOCAL COLLECTIO: i i 

y 2 . » NS of Prints and Cuttings, with 
on Litera eTaphy jy dncluding Lives, Humour, cts, a one 
treet, Red Lion-sg e =» - Time, now ready, of A. READER, 6, Ora 





p' ion of address card.—18, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numismatical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

The Woodbury Process is utilised for photographs of Art Manufactures, 
Portraits, &c., where mounting is not an objection, aud is a cheap method of 
Illustration where quantities are required. 

*,* For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 

AUTOTYPE is especially adapted for REPRODUCTION of WORKS ot 
ART, possessing a wide range of monochromic expression, and reproducing 
with fidelity the Artist’s touch. 

JUST PUBLISHED on India, two sizes, 42s. and 21s., ** Come unto these 
Yellow Sands,” after the painting by Walter Field, Esq., exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1878, and the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1879. This fine 
Autotype combines the merits of an engraving with complete fidelity to the 
artist's touch, Mr. Field having produced a monochrome expressly for 
Autotype. 

Will be ready in January, Autotype Reproductions of Twelve Drawings 
aud Paintings by P. G. Hamerton, ksq. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE AUT GALLERY 


Displays a noble Collection of Copies of the OLD MASTERS, and many 
interesting examples of MODERN ART. To adorn a Home wiih permanent 
Photographic Masterpieces, examples of the greatest Masters, old and new, 


may be seen, hy a visit to the AUTOTYPE GALLERY, to be a matter of trifling 
cost. Admission free. 


Catalogue of the Company’s Publications, 138 pages, sixpence, free by 
post. Gratis to l’urchasers. 


Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1810, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREE 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-strect. 


Life Assurances of all descriptions. 


Specially low rates for young lives, and for non-participating Policies. 
Prompt settlement of Claims. 


A inew and greatly simplified form of Proposal, also the Society's newly 
revised Prospectus, will be forwarded on application. 


J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 








This day is published, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


RIZE TRANSLATIONS, POEMS, and 
PARODIES. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Journal of Education.” 
London: JOHN WALKER & CO., 96, Farringdon-street, E.C, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ENDYMION. 


PERFECTLY CLEAN COPIBS of ‘* ENDYMION” are NOW on SALE, at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, price One Guinea per set, strongly 
bound in half-persian (or 23s, in half-morocco). 





A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of WORKS of the best 
Authors, in Morocco, Tree-calf, Calf extra, Vellum, and other Ornamental 
Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and 
for Wedding or Birthday Presents, and Prizes, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded on application. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, February, 1831. 


ONDON LIBRARY. 


12, ST JAMES’S SQUARE,—Founded in 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq, 


This Library contaitis 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
trahce-feb 


in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with En 
of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


STEPHENS DRAWING INK. 


For Architectural Drawing and Artists’ use, 
Does not require stirring while in use. 


Dries quickly, flows evenly from the pen, and becomes an insoluble 
colour when (dry. Drawings executed with it can be washed without fear 
of injury. The most delicate Drawing Pens used with this Ink are not 
impaired by corrosion, On the contrary, instruments left with the ink to 
dry on them are preserved as with a lacquer. 


Sold in Bottles 6d. and 2s. each, 


Can be procured through any Stationer. 
H, C, STEPHENS, ||, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


mo PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, the Review, Brief the 

‘eek’s News, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 


THE PRINTERS of Soctety, The Citizen, 

Four other Newspapers, Twenty Monthly Periodicals, and other 
Publications possess unrivalled facilities both at London and Chilworth 
for the production of this class of work. Estimates Furnished—UNWIy 
BROTHERS, The Gresham Press, }09A, Cannon-street, E.C. 











HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 
and CHARING CkOsS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Rt. Ilion. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West- 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing-cross, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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THE 


Solicitors Journal, 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION. 


Published every Friday. 





Vol, XXV.—Established 1857. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JourNat the following statement will afford some 
idea :-— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Discussions of the legal events of the week. 
LEADING ARTICLES. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 
RECENT DECISIONS. 

Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the cases of importance decided in 
the Cowts of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous 
law. A reference to the Index to the Volume just completed, under the head “Cases 
Discussed,” will show the extent to which the decisions of the year have been treated 
of in the JOURNAL. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of cases 
of importance decided during the current week. 
CASES BEFORE THE BANKRUPTCY REGISTRARS. 
Special reports, furnished by a Barrister. 
SOLICITORS CASES. 
Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of applicatiens against Solicitors. 
PENDING LEGISLATION. 
All important measures before Parliament are swmiarised in this departinent. 
LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given of the legislative results of the Session. 
REVIEWS. 
New legal works are claboratcly noticed in this department. 
NEW ORDERS, Xc. 
In this department are given all new Rules and Orders; in some cases before 
they can be obtained by the public. 
GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A medium for the interchange of ideas between members of the profession. 
COURTS. 

Special Reports of Cases decided by the Railway Commission. Selected cases 
in the County Courts are also reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes are given of decisions of importance in the Revising 
Barristers’ Courts, 

PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. 
A complete record of the progress of legislation during each session. 
APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and complete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. 

A careful summary is given of all the legal news of the week, and special 
attention is bestowed on furnishing early copies of all Court Papers. 

The FIRST NUMBER of Volume XXV. Published November 6th, 1880. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SOLEcEseey ar ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s.; when paid in advance. Single 
number, 6d. 
seen ~~ A JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid 
in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. Single Number, 1s. 
*,* The Journat and Rerorrer can be ordered {rom any date, and a proportionate reduction will be 
made in the Subscription up to the end of the current volume. 
Cheques and Posi-Office Orders payable to i. VILLERS, 


OFFICE: 52, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’s INN. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW LIST. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY, 1881, 
No. DCCLXXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part IV. 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD AND MK. FOX IN THEIR 
EARLY DAYS. a 
MR. COX’S PROTEGE, IN Two Parts.—PAnt I. 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS, 
I1.—VoRTIA, 
TROLLOPE’S LIFE OF CICERO, 
TUL SALMON OF CLOOTIE’S HOLE, 
THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND, 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


Philosophical Classics for English Readers. 
This day is published, Vol. II. 
BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 
M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough. With Portrait, 

Crown 8Vvo, 3s. 6d, 





The First Volume contains :— 


DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, 


Dublin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


In the press, Vol. ILI., and will be published immediately, 


BERKELEY. By Professor Fraser, Edin- 


burgh. 
Others will follow, 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHAN'T’S NEW WORK. 


THE LAND of GILEAD. With Excursions 
in the Lebanon, By Laurence OxrpHant, Author of 
**Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” “Piccadilly,” &c, 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘*A most fascinating book.”—Observer. 

** The principal charm of the book will be the singularly agreeable narra- 
tive of a journey through regions more replete, perhaps, with varicd and 
striking associations than any other in the world.”—Athenacum. 

“We thank Mr, Oliphant for making us acquainted with a strangely 
neglected country, whose charms and capabilities seem to have escaped the 
notice of all previous travellers.”"—Saturday Review. 

**A most fuscinating volume of travel, and there is as much freshness in 
the style as in the subjects.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** An admirable work, both as a record of travel and as a contribution to 


political science.” — Vanity Fair. 


IRELAND—i881. 


* Audi alteram Partem.”? 


IRISH LAND as VIEWED from BRITISH 
SHORES. A Short Catechism on Irish Land Legisla- 
tion. In Illustrated Wrapper. Sixpenee. 

(Just published. 


NOTES of an IRISH TOUR in 1846. By 
Lorp Joun Manners, M.P., G.C.B. 1 This don 


crown Sva, 2s, 6d. 


IRISH PEASANT PROPRIETORS: Facts 


and Misrepresentations. A Reply to the Satemeuts ot 
Mr. Tuke. By W. Sincuair. Price One Shilling. 
[Just published. 





By the Author of *‘ Private Life of Galileo,” Xe, 


THE NEW VIRGINIANS. By the Author 
of “ Private Life of Galileo,” “ Junia,” &c. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 15s, 

“ The author writes in an amusing, animated style, She isa shrewd and 
accurate observer, and has an eye for the picturesque as well as for the 
humorous. . « . Those who have held Dickens's picture of Eden to be 


a caricature may alter their opinion if they look into the * New Virginians.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


THE LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD 
CLYDE. Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and 
Correspondence, By Lieut.-General SHapwett, C.B. 
In 2 vols., 8vo. With Portrait, Map, and Plans, 

[Very shortly. 


AN OLD EDUCATIONAL REFORMER— 


DR. BELL. By J. M. D. Merkursonn, M.A., Professor 
of the Theory, History, and Practice of Education in the 
University of St. Andrews, {Lnmediately. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 


LITERATURE. Biographical and Critical. Designed 
mainly to show characteristics of style. By W™. 
Mriyvo, M.A., Professor of Logic and English Literate 
inthe University of Aberdeen, Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 566, 7s. 6d. 

** A masterly manual of English prose literature.”"—Standard. , 

** Will be welcomed by those who are capavle of appreciating excellent 
workmanship. It is not rash to say that this work is the first scientific 
treatment of the subject by an English writer.”—Observer. , 

** Asa history of English literature, the present work is characterised bv 
several features that are novel. . . . It is most elaborate and thorough 
in the conception, and is expounded with perfect clearness,” —Examiner. 


Epinspurcu AND Lonpon: 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
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Now ready (One Shilling), No. 254. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS: 


(With an Illustration.) Chap. 1V.—Mabel—Childhood. 


LOVE the DEBT. 
VL—Squire, 


V.—Uirlhood. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
THE ORIGIN of LONDON. 

OXFORD HONOURS. 

ET TU in ARCADIA VIXISTI. By R, L. STEVENSON. 
HOLIDAY CUSTOMS in ITALY. 

VOLTAIRE and SHAKESPEARE. 

APERSIAN APOLOGUE, (To E,H. P.) By Austin Dopson. 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By JaMes PayYn. 


Chap. VI.—A Hazardous Descent. VII.—When the Cat's away. VIII- 
—Two Methods of Pleasing. 1IX.—Mrs. and Miss Jennynge. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


(With an Illustration. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 256. For FEBRUARY. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, THE PORTRAIT of a LADY. By Henry JAMES, Jun, Chapters 
XIX.—XX. 


9, ETIENNE DOLET. By GrorGr SAINTSBULY. 
3. ATHLETICS and EDUCATION, By He_y HUTCHINSON ALMOND. 


{, CHRISTMAS, and ANCESTOR WORSILIP, in the BLACK MOUNTAIN, 
By AnTHuR J. EVANS, Part II. 


5, MR. FRANK BUCKLAND. By SPENCER WALPOLE, 
6. RUGBY, TENNESSEE, By Titos. Hugues, Q.C. 
7.“THE CUP.” By LApY VoLLock, 

8, THE PREVENTION of FLOODS. By Unquuart A. FORBES. 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


Price 8d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For FEBRUARY 1, 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





Experiments in Workhouse Manage- 
ment, 

AStrange Retribution. 

Vases in Canadian Home-Life. 

Story of the Lord George Gordon 
Riots. 

Ancient Burials in Orkney. 

Vrecautions agaiost Fires, 

A Few Words upon 
Customs. 

hird-Law. 

Appliances for Saving Life and Trea- 
sure at Sea, 

A Remarkable Rogue. 

How Artificial Pearls are Made. 

Swelldom. By W. Chambers. 


THE FORTUNES OF 
By J. B. HArwoop, 


Concerning Reporting. 
Story of Queen Louise of Prussia. 
Tho Ugly Duckling Thecry 
Voor Folks as Fundholders 
Curious Antipathies, 
What is a Cold ? 
| The Subsidence of Land in 
Districts of Cheshire. 
Michael O’Shaughnessy’s Fune al. 
The Puzzle of the Chiltern Huudreds. 
Literary Beginners. 
A Novel Pet. 
A Play upon Surnames. 
Recollections of a Highland Census. 
The Month: Science and Arts, 
| Five Poetical Pieces. 
BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
Chapters I.—ViI. 


Marriage 





London and Edinburgh: W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for FEBRUARY 


contains:—The King and **Varsifal”—Mr. Peppys, the Musician, 

ly F. Nuetler—The Father of the Symphony—The Great Composers : Schu~ 

bert—Berlioz’s * L’Enfance du Christ”—Two New Overtures by Brahms— 

‘opular Concerts—Conference on Organ Construction—Occasional 

Notes—Foreign and Country News—lReviews—Correspondence, &c. Price 
3d.; post-free, 4d, Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 









[HE MUSICAL TIMES for FEBRUARY 


contains:—** Aftermath :” Part-Song, by T. S. DiUMMOND. 
separately, I 4d. 
London : NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, EC, 


Price, 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 
An entirely New Work, price £2 2s. uct, most clegantly bound. 


Tria q Al a al Al 
RAWINGS of ANCIEN EMBROI- 
: DERY. Thirty Specimens of great beauty and interest, selected by 
Mrs, MARY BAuRER, and executed in the First style of Chromolithography. 
Edited by W. BUTTERFIELD, Esq., Architect. A'very limited number still 
wisubseribed for. 

“There is nothing like monotony to be found, for the ingenuity which in 
nur own day would have fretted itself away in a search for new patterns 
and designs, found a better task in varying the arrangement and treatment 
ot the old ones, and the result is a constant freshness, and a real originality, 
‘ltogether absent from much modern work. The book, which was written 
at his suggestion, has been superintended for publication, since the death of 

\ authoress, by Mr. Butterfield, and the publishers deserve the aighest 
jossible praise for their share in the work.”—-Burlding News. ‘ 


London: H. SOTHERAN & Co., 36, Piccadilly. 





This day, 20pp., 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


EKEP-SEA EXPLORATION : a Lecture 
by J. Gwyn Jerrreys, LL.D., F.2.S. 


By the same Author, 


BRITISH CONCHOLOGY: an Account 


of the Mollusea which now Inhabit the British 


rounding Seas, Isles and the Sur- 


5 vols,, with Plain Illustrations, £4; or Coloured, £5 5s, 
London: JOHN VAN Voorst, 1, l’aternoster-row. 

MR. JAMES THOMSON’S WORKS. 
Price 5s, each ; Large Paper (only a few printed), 10s. each. 


VANE's STORY, and other Pocms. 
‘HE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, and 


other Poems, 
“It is worth whi : P 

Ser _ . rth while, I think, to chronicle the appearance of a new poet. 
Pts oe little hesitation in pronouncing Mr. 
“or of * The City of Dreadful Night, and 
- SYLVANUS URBAN, in Gentleman's Mucnzine, 
ay at Hampstead "and * Suuday up the River,” Mr. Yhomson 

idyllic scenes full of brilliant verse and fancy.” 
Pall Mall Gaxtte. 

London ; REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, 


James Thomson, the 
ther Poems.” 
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ART JOURNAL HTCHINGS—PhOOFS.— 
ONE HUNDRED PROOFS will be printed 


from the Original Plates of 


each Etching on 


large paper, and published Monthly at 21s. each, 
or Subscriptions will be received for the Series of 


Twelve at £10 10s. 
packed. 


NOT ICH—The 


Proofs of 


Free by Post, carefully 


Mr. Herkomer’s 


“BABES IN THE WOOD,’ and of Mr. 
A. H, Haigs “AN OLD MILL,’ are nearly 


all sold. 


Orders jor the remaining copies will be executed 

in the order in whach they are received, 
The Etching for March 
ENGLISH MILL,” by Birket Foster —a com- 
panion plate to Mr. Haig’s “OLD GERMAN 


MILL.” 


wil be “AN OLD 


Lonpon: “ ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, Ivy Lane, Parernosrer Row. 


JOURNAL.~--NEW SERIES. 
With the JANUARY NUMBER a NEW 
SERIES of the ART JOURNAL was 
COMMENCED, with several important 
alterations and additions, 


(PE ART 


MMHE ART JOURNAL.—ETCHINGS. 
An Etching will be included with Every 
Number of the Journal during the year 
1881. The Etching for February is ** An 
Old German Mill.” By A. H. Haig. 





[HE ART JOURNAL.—OLD BATTER- 
SEA BRIDGE, with Facsimiles from 

Etchings of the Old Bridge and Whistler’s 

House at Chelsea, by Mr. 8. A. MeN, 

Whistler, appears in the February 

Number. 


rPHE ART JOURNAL. —INDUSTRIAL 
ART.—A Series of Illustrated 
will be continued Monthly on ‘ Our 
Home Surroundings.” The first, on 
**Chimney-pieces and Over-shelves,” is 
continued in the February Number. The 
principal Art Furniture Manufacturers 
have promised thir assistance, 
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JOURNAL.—Hints to Collect- 
ors of ETCHINGS, Water-colour Draw- 
ings, Lacquer, Ivories, Marqueterie, 
China, Turner’s Liber Studiorum, &c.— 
A Series of practical Papers on these 
subjects from the pens of Mr. Seymour 
Haden, Mr. Roget, Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. 
Cutler, Mr. A. Nesbitt, and others will 
appear in the course of the year. 
IVORIES, Part I., by A. Nesbitt, is in 
the February Number. 


(PPE ART JOURNAL.—ARTISTS will 
find every information respecting forth- 
coming Exhibitions and other matters of 
importance to them. A portion of the 
Journal will be devoted each month to 
Queries on Art matters. 


= 


| pPuE ART JOURNAL.—PROOFS of the 


ETCHINGS.—One hundred proofs of 
each of the Etchings will be printed from 
the Original Plates. Price 21s. each, or 
£10 10s. for the Series of Twelve. 


PPE ART JOURNAL. — Published 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: “ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, Ivy Lang, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, tastefully bound in extra cloth, with Frontispiece, price 8s. 6d., post-free. 


OF ARDMORE: 


A Story of Irish Life. 
By AGNES SMITH. 


“A highly edifying tale; apart from the interest of the historical fiction, there is much matter of instructive quality 
both in the body of the book and in a well-compiled appendix.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BRIDES 


“To those readers of fiction who are weary of its conventional forms of expression ‘ The Brides of Ardmore’ will be a 


welcome surprise.”—Bricf. 


“This is an interesting story well told; we cordially recommend it to all who take an interest in the mediaeva 


history of Irelond.”—Londonderry Standard. 


_ “No thoughtful reader can deny that the authoress has produced an historical, literary, and theological treatise such 
as is very rarely met with in the walks of polite literature.”—Newry Reporter. 








Lonpon: ELLJOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE 


HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY. 


By Professor MAX DUNCKER. 


TRANSLATED BY EVELYN ABBOTT, D.C.L., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


** The History of Antiquity” is a fuilhful record of 
the form of culture carliest attained by mankind. 
Besides including the book of Genesis in its historical 
progress, and indicating, as fur as inference and sure 
analogy allow, each phase and period of that remote 
epoch, its duty is to unite the culture of the ancient 
Orientals with that of the nearly allied Greeks ; to 
gather together the fragments of monuments ; to unravel 
truth from the tangled web of tradition woven around 
each prominent life ; to place before our eyes a distinct 
picture of the Eust, with its religion and social state, 
its art and its industry 3 and to investigate its political 
struggles and carnest fanaticism. At the present day, 
more than at any previous time, historical research is 
aided by the study of ancient monuments. Lyyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Syrian, and: Persian tablets 
have been deciphered, and Roman and Greek inscrip- 
tions collected, which, while diversifying the subjects, 
have yet had the same purpose in view, that of educing 
Jrom the darkness of tradition the light of the life of 
that remote period—so that he who runs imey read. 

Such is the task undertaken by Professor Duneker 
in writing his ‘‘ History of Antiquity.” He has 
spared no pains to make the results of his investigations 
trustworthy, and the inost wnwearying patience and 
labour have characterised the vesearches which he has 
enriched and enlivened by his erudition, before pre- 
senting them to his readers. ‘* He understood how to 
throw fresh light on the subject, and how to enrich it 
From the stores of his profound historical and political 
knowledge,” remarks an able evitic. “ His work will 
he perused with eager avidity, and the unlearned as 
well as the learned will vead his book with enjoyment 
and delight.” 

Extract from the Author's Preface. 

“My narrative embraces those independent civilisations of the ancient 
Fast which came to exercise a mutual influence on each other, First we 
follow the kingdom on the Nile and the kingdoms of Hither Asia as far as 
the point where the nations of Iran began to influence their destinies, ‘Then 
I attempt to set forth the peculiar development of the Aryan tribes in the 
valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, down to the times of Ishandraszupta 
and Azoka, Then follows the history of the Bactrians, the Medes, and the 
Persians, until the period when the nations of the table-land of Irana were 
united by Darius with the countries of Western Asia, when Aryan life and 
Aryan civilisation have gained the supremacy over the whole region from 
Ceylon to the Nile and the Hellespont. The forms of life among the great 
kingdoms of Asia are finally brought face to face with the more youthful 
civilisation attained by the Hellenes in their mountain cantons. This new 
development we follow down to the first great shock when East and West 
met in conflict, and the Achaemeni«s sought to crush the Hellenes under the 


weight of Asia. With the failure of this attempt ny history of the ancient 
worid concludes.” 





CONTENTS OF VOL, I. 

The first volume gives an account of the antiquity of civilisation in the 
Valley of the Niie, the Kingdom of Memphis, the irruption of the Shepherd- 
Kings, and the re-establishment of the Egyptian Kingdom ; also a descrip- 
tion of the manners and religion of the Egyptians. The narrative next 
passes to the ancient Kingdom of Babylon—the arts, sciences, trades, and 
religion of the Chaldeans. This volume also deals with the Arabians, 
Canuanites, and earlier inhabitants of Asia Minor. Perhaps the most 
interesting portion of this volume is the part devoted. to the origin of the 
Hebrew nation, their life in Egypt and migration to Canaan, taken from 
the most recent secular as well as Scriptural authority, 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 


The second volume coutains an account of the rise of Assyria, of the 
Phoenician Colonies, the Hebrew Monarchy, the later Pharaohs, the 
Babylonian and Lydian Empires. It also shows what light has been 


thrown by recent discoveries and criticism upon the history of the Kings of 


is 
Judah and Israel, and cnables us to compare the statements of Herodotus 
and Diodorus on Egypt and Lydia with what is known frum more original 


suurces. 
CONTENTS OF VOL. IIL. 

The third volume contains an account of the full of Assyria, the overthrow 
and captivity of Israel and Judah, the later Pharaohs, the Babylonian and 
Lydian Empires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent 
discoveries and criticism upon the history of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, and enable us to compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus 
on Egypt and Lydia with what is known from original sources. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 
The fourth volume gives the History of India from the Earliest Times 


down to the Keign of Azoka, It describes the movements of the Arvas 
from the Indus to the Ganges and their settlements in the South of India, 


and gives an account of the conquests of Alexander and the Empire of 


Chandragupta, The various forms of Indian philosophy and religion are 
also traced, among which the life and teaching of Buddha occupies a promi- 
nent place. A short Summary is also given of the Indian Epos and the 
lustitutes of Manu. 
*e* This volume should form a valuable assistance to students preparing 
for Indian Civil Service E vition, . 
Each volume can be obtained separately in demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
*4* The concluding volumes are in the press. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LAND. 


LAND.—New High-class Weekly Newspaper. 








LAND.—Every Saturday, price 6d. 


LAND: 

A Weekly Journal for all interested in 
LANDED and HOUSE PROPERTY. 
With “Inpex to the Estate ExcuanGe ReEGistErs.” 
Every SaturpDay, price SIxXeence. 

Number 1 veady Feb. 12. 

*,* Prospectuses of Lrixv post-free on application to the 
Publishers. 

Printed and Published for the Proprietors by 
Cassru, Petter, GALPin, & Co., La Belle Sauvage-yard, E.C, 

=> Advertisements for the First NumBer of Lanp 
should reach the Publishers by Thursday, the 10th instant. 


LAND.—New High-class Weekly Journal. 


It is remarkable, in this journalistic age, that the Press 
of this country has hitherto produced no high-class paper 
exclusively addressed to interests so multiform and wide- 
spread as those arising out of Land and its complex inci- 
dents, How vast these interests are is measured by the 
estimate of their money value in the United Kingdom, 
which is put at no less a sum than THREE THOUSAND 
MILLIONS (£3,000,000,000) STERLING. 


LAND.—Every Saturday, price 6d. 


There are Six Millions of inhabited houses, not reckoning 
Manufactories and strictly business premises, and leaving 
out of consideration thousands of tenements of an estimated 
yearly value of £20 and under. The annual increase in the 
number of inhabited houses in the Metropolis alone is 
represented by a growth of new streets amounting to 
THIRTY-EIGHT MILES LINEAR EVERY YEAR. 


LAND.—New High-class Weekly Journal. 


During the last ten years the Register of the London 
Estate Exchange, the “‘ Index” or Summary of which will 
in future be incorporated with ‘‘ LAND,” has recorded 
sales of houses and lands to the amount of nearly ONE 
HUNDRED MILLIONS (£100,000,000) STERLING. 


LAND.—Every Saturday, price 6d. 


That interests so vast and varied should, wp to the present 
moment, have lacked a thoroughly representative organ in 
the Press is almost incredible. ‘he Proprictors of ** LAN D,”’ 
therefore, feel satisticd that by establishing a Journal which 
shall fully meet this requirement they will be doing a work 
of the highest publie utility. After full consideration, and 
acting in harmony with an arrangement entered into with 
the Estate Exchange, the Proprietors have matured the plan 
of their undertaking, and intend to carry it on in such a 
manner as tocommand the countenance and hearty support 
of the Important Societies connected with Landed Property 
in the United Kingdom and the active co-operation of intluen- 
tial persons similarly interested in the Colonies and abroad, 


LAND.—New High-class Weekly Journal. 


The columns of ‘LAND ” will, moreover, comprise a large 
amount of valuable and varied matter in which the public 
at large will find a constant interest. Thus the great Sani- 
tary questions of the day, both in their Urban and Rural 
aspects, will be fully treated and discussed, as well as mat- 
ters of almost equal interest, such as Experimental Farming, 
Forestry, Water Supply, and River Conservation. The broad 
acres and parks, the country seats and the London man- 
sions, the historic manor-houses aud ancestral residences of 
England, as well as other properties of every description 
which are, day by day, brought under the hammer of the 
Auctioneer, or placed in the hands of the Surveyor and 
Estate Agent, have, most of them, some story of their own, 
to be gathered from the pages of the Archaeologist and 
‘Topographer. 


LAND.—Every Saturday, price 6d. 


Compensation Cases, Arbitrations, and Suits connected 
with questions dealt with in the columns of * LAND” will 
he specially reported and edited for this Paper, which will 
thus contam records for reference of the greatest value to 
all interested im matters affecting Landed and House 
Property. 


LAND. EW High-class Weekly Journal. 


The Journal, in short, will co for the Land Market what 
financial organs do for the Money Market—scanning, dis- 
cussing, and forecasting every circumstance or contingency 
likely to affect the great network of interest connected with 
Real Estate, so that persons of all classes desiring to realise 
or invest may have full information as to the state of the 
Market, and timely notice of every circumstance, social, 
financial, or political, which may influence their decisions. 


LAND.—Every Saturday, price 6d. 


Owners, Buyers and Sellers of land and houses, Solicitors, 
Surveyors, Land Agents, wand Auctioneers, will each and all 
find in “*LAND” not only indispensable and accurate 
records of past, but also suggestive and trustworthy guid- 
ance for future transactions. 

Terms of Subscription :—One Year, 26s. (or by post, 28s.) ; 
Half-year, 13s. (or by post, l4s.); Quarter, 6s. 6d. (or by 
post, 7s.). 

Printed and Published for the Proprietors by 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., 
La Belle Sauvage-yard, Liulgate-hill, E.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Nowready, small 4to, with numerous choice Illustrations, 16s, 


NICE and her NEIGHBOURS. By the 


Rey. Canon Hor, Author of ‘fA Book about Roses,” 
“*A Little Tour in breland,” &c., &e. 


Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 32s. 


THE STORY of a SOLDIER’S LIFE; or, 


Peage, War, and Mutiny. By Lieut.-General Jony 
ALEXANDER Ewart, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen 
from 1859 to 1872. 


A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 
MR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW NOVEL, 
MARY MARSTON. 


3 vols., 31s. 6d, 





Now ready, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL BY C. R. COLERIDGE, 
Author of ** Lady Betty,” ‘‘ Hanbury Mills,” &c., entitled 
AN ENGLISH SQUIRE. 
Now ready, 3 vols., 31s. 6d., New Novel. 


FLOWER o’ the BROOM. By the Author 


of * Rare Pale Margaret.” 





Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE HISTORY of ANCIENT ART. By 


Joun WINCKELMANN. Translated from the German by 
George LopGr, M.D. With a Life of Winckelmann. 
Fully and finely Illustrated. 


THROUGH AMERICA; or, Nine Months 
in the United States. By W. G. Marsuatn, M.A. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 21s. [Now ready. 

This Work is embellished with nearly One Hundred 
Woodcuts illustrative of Scenes in the Utah country and 
the famous Yosemite Valley; the Giant ‘Trees, New York, 
Niagara, San Francisco, &c.; and contains «a Full Account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his Visits to 
Salt Lake City in 1878 and 1879. 

EXTRACT FROM THE Work.—‘‘ Mormonism has now be- 
come so firmly established in the United States that it is 
important, at the present time, when so many of our poor 
and ignorant countrymen are yearly decoyed to Salt Lake 
City, to call attention to some of the evils to which Mormon 
elmigrauts to Utah are exposed.”” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


Fully Illustrated. 160 royal 8vo pages, Is. 





Now ready, price 1s., the FEBRUARY Number of 


SUNRISE: a Story of These Times. By 


Witiiam Back, 


Now ready, 4to, price 1s. 6d. 


MEN of MARK for FEBRUARY. With 
Permanent Cabinet Photographs of 
SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, 
JOHN FOWLER. 
W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 
With Biographical Notices. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d. 


PATHWAYS of PALESTINE: a Descrip- 


tive Tour Through the Holy Land. By Canon Tris- 
TRAM, F.R.S. With splendid Permanent Photographs of 


RACHEL’S TOMB, 
JERUSALEM from the MOUNT of OLIVES. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION i 


SAXONY. By Joun L. Bisnrorp, M.A. Fea) 
Svo, Is. 
All who are interested in Elementary Education should 
widerstand the Saxon system. 


London : 
Samvson Low, Marston, Searte, & RivinGT0%, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1881. 
No. 457, New Series. 





Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
¥c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 


LITERATURE. 
Memorials of Cambridge. By Charles Henry 








Cooper. Illustrated by Le Keux and 
Robert Farren. In3vols. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 


Aone the select few who, in the present 
century, have laboured in the cause of 
historical learning with at once the ability 
and the disinterestedness which give to such 
research its highest value, Charles Henry 
Cooper is entitled to a high place. Owing, 
however, partly to the singularly quiet and 
unobtrusive manner in which his labours were 
carried on, and partly to the fact that, clear 
as was his historic insight, he did not possess 
the faculty of historical construction, his 
name could scarcely be said to be a familiar 
one, even among men of letters; and when, 
in 1866, the honoured and benevolent town 
clerk of Cambridge passed away, few, save 
the resident members of the university and a 
small though widely spread body of specialists, 
fully understood the loss that learning had 
sustained. That loss is more adequately 
realised now. All who have had occasion to 
investigate the history of either the Town or 
the University of Cambridge can bear witness 
to the value of the Annals. No student of 
our sixteenth-century history can fail to 
become aware of the substantial and trust- 
worthy aid afforded by the vast and accurate 
Investigations embodied in the Athenae, and 
to lament that such a monument of heroic 
toil should have been carried no nearer to 
completeness. In the case of the volumes 
before us, however, in consequence probably 
of their appearance in a serial form, and that, 
too, at somewhat irregular intervals, the com- 
piler’s labours have obtained less recognition, 
and the present re-issue offers, accordingly, an 
opportunity of bringing their special merits 
under the notice of our readers. 

A detailed, though concise, account of the 
foundation of seventeen colleges whose origin 
extends from the thirteenth to the present 
century, together with biographies of their 
respective founders, an enumeration of the 
Successive benefactions by which they have 

en augmented, lists of the eminent men 
Whom they have educated, and notices of their 
architectural history and characteristic fea- 
tures, represents an achievement of no slight 
service both to the university and to anti- 
qvarian history. It is true that George Dyer 
(the G. D. of Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia) 
had essayed the same task nearly half-a- 
century before, but he lacked alike the 
materials and the valuable assistance which 

Ooper had at his command, and any com- 
Parison between his History of the University 





and the Colleges and the work before us is 
almost out of question. Yet, nevertheless, 
we cannot but think that a passing recog- 
nition of the labours of the poor struggling 
scholar, as his name comes before the reader 
among the list of the more notable alumni of 
Emmanuel College, would have been a not 
ungraceful tribute from his more fortunate 
successor. 

As regards the literary workmanship of 
these volumes, while the name of Charles 
Henry Cooper is a guarantee that every 
statement has been carefully verified and 
rests on the best authority, it is evident 
that, taken by itself, the work has suffered 
somewhat from the fact that he looked 
upon it as supplementary to the Aznals 
and the Athenae, and is often con- 
tented to refer his readers to these, and es- 
pecially to the latter, for details which other- 
wise would naturally have been here included. 
No English town, indeed, can compare with 
either Oxford or Cambridge in the wealth of 
its associations with departed genius and 
intellectual greatness. The tower where 
Erasmus, kindling with the spirit of the Re- 
naissance, bent over the page of Jerome—the 
garden-walk paced and repaced by Ridley as 
he committed the Pauline Epistles to heart— 
the chamber where Newton, musing by his 
solitary fire, conceived the theory of his 
Principia—or that where Macaulay read for 
his Craven and composed ‘* Pompeii”—these 
and innumerable other like reminiscences cast 
a halo over the banks of the Cam and the Isis, 
not one ray of which all the wealth of Lanca- 
shire could induce to migrate. To not a few 
it will seem a matter for regret that Cooper 
did not bestow more attention on such associa- 
tions in these pages, where their introduction 
would have been especially appropriate. The 
inference to which one of the accompanying 
criticisms of the press would seem to point— 
that the letterpress, so far as it relates to the 
colleges, was contributed by the respective 
Heads—holds good, we apprehend, only as 
regards the earlier part of the work, and even 
then must be understood with some qualifi- 
cation. As it is, however, the treatment is 
very far from being unexceptionable. But 
few readers are likely to feel much interest in 
the enumeration of the different offices of 
State filled by Sir Walter Mildmay, the 
founder of Emmanuel College, in the course 
of his long political career, or in the cata- 
logue of his speeches in Parliament. Some 
account, on the other hand, of Dr. Caius’ 
intensely interesting History of the Uni- 
versity, an eminently characteristic pro- 
duction, would have been most acceptable ; 
while the omission of all reference to his 
Annals of the College is the less excusable 
seeing that his well-known Annals of the 
College of Physicians in London receives due 
notice. Much again, we cannot but think, of 
irrelevant detail in the lives of the different 
founders might have been advantageously 
omitted in order to bestow some brief re- 
cognition on those who, in the course of a 
long academic career, made both their college 
and their university famous. 

But the feature which gives to these 
volumes their main attraction is undoubtedly 
the numerous and excellent illustrations with 
which they abound, the familiar engravings 





by the masterly hand of John Le Keux being 
now augmented by a series of admirable 
etchings by Mr. Robert Farren. In point of 
fidelity the latter have much the advantage ; 
and, in fact, it seems difficult at first sight to 
understand that the somewhat imaginative 
engraving of Great St. Mary’s Church which 
faces p. 304 in the third volume represents 
the same edifice as Mr. Farren’s etching of 
the subject as seen from Market Hill. Mr. 
Farren’s work is not, however, always of 
equal excellence. Nothing can be more 
charming than his “ Queens’ College, from 
the River,’ or his view of the restored 
interior of Jesus College Chapel. But where 
he has to deal with masses of foliage or sub- 
jects in shadow, he is not always equally 
successful. His “St. John’s College, from 
Fisher's Lane,” has all the gloom of a 
Rembrandt, with but little of the redeeming 
felicity. It is to be regretted that St. John’s 
College Chapel, the new Divinity Schools, and 
the new front of Caius College could not have 
been added to this valuable series. Perhaps 
the individual for whom the engravings will 
have the greatest charm will be some sexa- 
genarian Cantab, who will recognise in the 
figures of each once familiar scene the self- 
same early Victorian fashions of costume with 
which the Cambridge of his youth is asso- 
ciated in his recollections. 

It only remains to be noticed that the text, 
standing as it does as Cooper left it in 1866, 
contains some anachronisms in its criticisms 
of the architecture. The front of Caius 
College certainly no longer presents “a some- 
what mean appearance; ”’ and the description 
of Pembroke is, similarly, in several respects 
obsolete. With regard to these and all like 
points, however, Prof. Willis’s forthcoming 
Architectural History of the university, 
under the able editorship of Mr. J. Willis 
Clark, who is now engaged upon the comple- 
tion of the work, will necessarily be the stand- 
ard authority. J. Bass MULLINGER. 








Cicero. 
Hall.) 


To write the life of a statesman who lived in 
troubled times, an author should have the 
qualifications of an historian; but, given a 
statesman who was also a man of letters, a man 
of the world, or interesting in his private rela- 
tions, something may still be done for him by 
a biographer whois not an expert. This book 
shows plainly enough that Mr. Trollope is not 
an historian; but parts of it will give the 
ordinary modern reader a mor? vivid if not a 
truer conception of Cicero’s private life and 
literary work than anything yet published in 
English. The story, too, as we might expect, 
is cleverly arranged, and the tragic moments 
of the hero’s life are described with animation 
and feeling. The author’s easy and chatty 
method leads him not seldom into a garrulity 
too trifling for his subject; but enthusiasm 
and freshness make not unpleasing amends 
for the absence of solidity and concentration. 
The book seems to have been first sug- 
gested by a strong feeling, derived from long 
acquaintance with Cicero’s writings, of the 
essential purity and worth of his character. 
The foreshadowing of Christian humanity 
which Mr, Froude was inclined to 
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find in Caesar Mr. Trollope sees more 
naturally in Cicero. Both books are the 
fruit of enthusiasm rather than research, and 
each has a certain charm that protracted 
labour might have destroyed. Nothing can 
be harder for a pondering student than to 
write what people call a readable book ; beset 
at every turn by difficulties of fact, interpreta- 
tion, reasoning, six out of seven such students 
never struggle out of the groping stage of 
their labours. Mr. Trollope’s book is “ read- 
able,” not because he has emerged from this 
stage, but because he has never been in it. 
He is easy-going, and seldom gets below the 
surface. Readers of his novels may have 
asked themselves why they are always 
so easy to read—so exactly destined for 
the lazy hour before or after dinner. Perhaps 
it is because in these stories all the think- 
ing is done for us; no character is a 
problem, no course of action is unexplained, 
and Mr. Trollope is always there with his 
wand to point out the solutions and motives, 
and with his transparent English to make 
everything quite plain to us. The same kind 
of treatment applied to Cicero gives the same 
result, and here we have two volumes of 
reading almost as easy as Framley Parsonage 
or Rachel Ray. But in history there are 
problems which will not yield to an easy 
method ; and those who are still in the groping 
stage, and have questions to ask, some of 
which they may reasonably expect to find 
answered in two new volumes on Cicero, will 
be almost entirely disappointed. Perhaps 
they will have been spoilt by the rare 
example of the union of scholar and story- 
teller to which Mr. Trevelyan treated us last 
autumn. 

One reason why the age of Cicero is a 
favourite with amateurs (if I may presume to 
call them so) is doubtless because it is unique 
in classical history in offering abundant 
material from which impressions may be 
formed without true criticism. No one, as 
Mr. Trollope justly says, has ever told the 
world so much about another man as Cicero 
has told the world about Cicero. But it 
hardly follows from this that any gifted man 
who tries can write a good book about Cicero 
without a special training. He may tell with 
an artist’s skill all the stories that have to be 
told, but as surely as he touches the tangled 
skein of Roman politics, of party relations 
and half-hidden influences, he will jar on the 
nerves of unlucky readers who have ever been 
in despair over these intricacies. Mr. Trollope 
pronounces on these matters without wincing. 
For example, after giving a lively account of 
the history of Verres and his trial, he ends his 
chapter by expressing his great astonishment 
that Cicero, “an oligarch by conviction, born 
to oligarchy, bred to it, convinced that 
by it alone the Roman Republic could 
be saved,” that this Cicero should have 
been found ready to defend Verres, “ appar- 
ently with no other prospect than of making 
himself odious to the party to which he 
belonged.” This passage is an excellent 
specimen of the disastrous results of the 
abuse of political terms. It is nearly as mis- 


leading as another a little farther on, where 
Pompeius is twice over emphatically stated 
to have been ‘‘ the leader of the Conservative 
party” in 67 B.c. 


Six lines from the “ Com- 








mentariolum petitionis”’ of Quintus Cicero (sec. 
5), lines which Mr, Trollope had already trans- 
lated when he wrote these words, would have 
set him right on both these points, or would 
at least have suggested the danger of apply- 
ing party names without making it quite 
clear how you mean them to be understood. 

So too his treatment of Cicero’s consulship 
evidently gave the author comparatively little 
trouble, because, in his hurry to get on and 
tell the exciting part of the story, he did not 
stop to fathom the political situation before 
and during that eventful year. He takes the 
trial of Rabirius at a flying leap, scrambles 
through the Lex agraria with his eyes shut, 
and makes no serious attempt to put Cicero 
in his proper relation to the great events and 
actors of the time at Rome and abroad. 
Here, as often elsewhere, he does not seem to 
have allowed himself to use Mommsen’s 
history to advantage, though he has no access 
to untranslated German works on this period. 
No doubt he was angry with Mommsen for 
his brusque and contemptuous treatment of 
Cicero; perhaps, as some of his remarks 
imply, he was not aware of the solid 
substructure of investigation on which 
Mommsen’s conclusions almost invariably 
rest. He would not be likely to know that 
Mommsen had before him, in the two last 
volumes of Drumann’s work, the most 
elaborate examination into Cicero’s life and 
character that has ever been attempted, and 
that Drumann’s results are those which his 
successor has adopted. They are no doubt 
too German to ‘be fair to the half-Hellenic 
Cicero, but they are still the conclusions of 
the two most learned and, at the same time, 
sagacious and suggestive writers who have 
ever treated the period. 

In his second volume Mr. Trollope loses no 
opportunity of displaying that extreme dislike 
of Caesar which seems to be a necessary 
accompaniment of a love for Cicero. He 
writes of him (in B.c. 47) as having hunted 
his great rival to death, and as feeling no 
remorse. He considers him as ‘‘ let loose by 
the hand of God to stop the iniquities of the 
people,” but as “leaving the foul smell of 
destruction behind him.”’ The nice choice of 
metaphor in these last words makes one fancy 
for the moment that it is Mr. Beesly who is 
writing and Cicero who is being written about. 
The fact seems to be that in undertaking a 
political biography a man is wilfully putting 
himself in blinkers; and it is for this reason 
the more indispensable that, before concen- 
trating his vision upon the particular object, 
he should have given himself ample time to 
take a long and deliberate survey of its 
surroundings. But Cicero was much more 
than a disappointed statesman, and what 
really delights us in him—and delights us all 
the more the better we know him—Mr. 
Trollope has keenly felt and told with skill 
and warmth. The many little blunders and 
misconceptions in his volumes will not se- 
riously impair their value for the majority of 
persons who take them up. The average reader 
will find there a real living Cicero, instead of 
the dim, colourless figure he has been used to 
see through the hyperborean atmosphere of 
modern English education. Mr. Trollope 
writes from his heart; if sometimes with 





sprightliness a little forced, yet at others with 





an almost episcopal earnestness. A more 
complete equipment in respect of knowledge 
and judgment would have produced a book 
that might have been useful to scholars as 
well as to those who come quite fresh to the 
subject. As Cicero himself says in one of 
the many perfectly expressed sentences which 
Mr. Trollope has translated for his readers, 
“ Dicendi virtus, nisi ei qui dicit ea de quibus 
dicit percepta sint, exstare non potest,” 
What is true of oratory is true also of bio- 
graphy, as of every undertaking that calls 
for patient and complete preliminary labour. 
W. Warpve Fowter. 








Vane’s Story, and other Poems. By James 
Thomson. (Reeves & Turner.) 


Ir is not surprising that Mr. Thomson should 
have been tempted by the favourable recep- 
tion of his City of Dreadful Night to issue 
another volume. As its contents are ex- 
clusively old work, no reproach can be 
addressed to him on the score of haste. The 
poems in this volume are scrupulously dated, 
and, unless we mistake, there is not a single 
one which is more modern than the sixties. 
The book, therefore, adds its testimony to the 
fact of its author’s long and patient apprentice- 
ship to the art of poetry in the spirit of a 
famous sentence of Goethe’s. Mr. Thomson’s 
work, however, is not merely the work of the 
scholar der sich iubt; it is fully vollendet. 
Perhaps the pieces here published, or 
republished, show rather more distinctly 
than the contents of the former volume the 
unoriginal side, as it may be termed, of Mr. 
Thomson’s talent. In The City of Dreadful 
Night itself, and in most of its companions, 
only legitimate study of certain poets was ob- 
servable. That the author had thoroughly 
assimilated Heine and Leopardi, that he had 
reverently perused the Laureate and Mr. 
Browning, was obvious; but there were few 
pieces in which the most hostile ear could 
detect anything like a mere echo. In this 
volume the case is somewhat altered. Most 
of its constituent pieces date between 1857 
and 1864, and the direct influence of the poets 
named, and especially of Mr. Browning, is 
unmistakeable. None the less does Vane’s 
Story complete the proof of Mr. Thomson’s 
poetical adeptness. We could indeed wish 
that the crude Voltairianism of certain notes 
on the principal poem were absent. But 
nowhere is there imitation that 18 
merely imitation. Everywhere there are 
proofs of powers which only required 4 
more favourable atmosphere to produce, not 
something really remarkable—for everything 
that Mr. Thomson has yet published deserves 
that phrase—but something that a critic can 
confidently pronounce to be substantive and 
likely to outlast the tests of time. We are 
afraid that certain censors, too easily be- 
witched by the absence of banality in his 
work, have somewhat hastily decreed him the 
proud title of a new poet. That Mr. Thom- 
son has the poetical differentia has been 
sufficiently asserted already in these columns. 
But we are inclined to think that he feels 
perhaps a little too much—paradox as the 
expression may seem—the form and pressure 
of the time. It is, as a matter of fact, quite 


possible to have too much of this, and the 
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Crétins and the du Bartas, the Lees and the 
Youngs, remain as sorrowful indicators of the 
fact. The defect of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, to persons wellacquainted with 
literary history, is exactly this predominance 
of mere passing phases of thought and feeling 
to the exclusion of the more permanent and 
catholic sentiments of humanity. The real 
excellence of Mr. Thomson’s work is to be 
found in the fact that his handling of 
current fancies and crotchets has not grown 
obsolete in twenty years, and that in the midst 
of it much that is better emerges clearly. 
Still, philosophical, theological, and political 
theories seem to have always had an undue 
attraction for him. Of his three chief idols 
—Shelley, Leopardi, and Heine—it may be 
said that the first and, in a manner, the second 
died so young that they had not outgrown, 
as Goethe did, their period of measles. Heine, 
indeed, is liable to no such reproach; but 
then Heine is precisely the model that Mr. 
Thomson has least succeeded in following in 
spirit, accurately as he sometimes follows 
him in form. His translations of Heine are 
for this reason extremely interesting. He 
gives us, for instance, a version of ‘‘ The 
Azra,’ which is very instructive as showing 
the technical difficulties that beset the task. 
The truchaic rhythm of the original is 
nowhere more effective than in the last line, 
“Und sie sterben wenn sie lieben.” Mr. 
Thomson has made it catalectic, “‘ They who 
perish when they love ;” and the absence of 
the dying fall of the final trochee, we do not 
hesitate to say, vitiates this rendering hope- 
lessly. 

Mie Thomson. is not a person to be dis- 
missed without a citation of his work, and we 
are glad to find in a piece dated 1864 an 
excellently quotable specimen. It is not 
faultless—the author’s work rarely is—but 
it has the “ ery.” 

** The fire that filled my heart of old 

Gave lustre while it burned ; 

Now only ashes gray and cold 
Are in its silence urned. 

Ah! better was the furious flame, 
The splendour with the smart ; 

I never cared for the singer's fame ; 
But oh ! for the singer's heart 


Once more— 
The burning fulgent heart ! 


No love, no hate, no hope, no fear, 
No anguish, and no mirth ; 
Thus life extends from year to year, 
A flat of sullen dearth. 
Ah! life’s blood creepeth cold and tame, 
Life’s thought plays no new part ; 
I never cared for the singer’s fame ; 
But oh! for the singer’s heart 
Once more— 
The bleeding passionate heart !” 
An old tune certainly, but the setting of old 
tunes shows the poet. 
GrorGe SAINTSBURY. 








The Miscellaneous Writings of Francis 
Lieber. (Lippincott & Co.) 
Dr. Lizser was better known in America 
than in Europe, but, to some extent, his repu- 
tation was world-wide. His personal history 
Was eventful and interesting. Born in the 
reite Strasse of Berlin, on March 18, 
1800, in comparative poverty, he died in 
the city of New York, on October 2, 1872, 
onoured and lamented by the nation 





with which for five-and-forty years his lot had 
been cast. Between these two dates there 
was a long life, beginning roughly enough, but 
terminating peacefully after a career of use- 
fulness that rarely marks the history of the 
sons of men. Young as he was, he was old 
enough to be severely wounded at Waterloo. 
Shortly after, when a student at the Berlin 
Gymnasium, though still a mere boy, he was 
a political prisoner for several months, 
apparently for no other reason than that his 
abilities had made him the favourite pupil of 
his master, the celebrated Dr. Jahn. He took 
his degrees at Jena in 1820, but already his 
liberal tendencies were so advanced that he 
could find no place for the sole of his foot in 
his native land, and, resolving to abandon it, 
he made his way with great difficulty to 
Greece, and took part in the luckless struggle 
of that country for independence. Subse- 
quently he found himself in Rome, almost 
penniless and friendless. Fortunately, he 
appealed to Niebuhr, then the Prussian 
ambassador to the Papal See, who, recognising 
the man that was in him, first gave him em- 
ployment, and then made him his friend and 
companion. Later still he returned to Berlin, 
where he was again imprisoned, but finally 
made his escape and took refuge in England. 
Of his year’s life in London, where he earned a 
seanty living by writing for German periodicals 
and giving lessons in the languages, he always 
retained unpleasant recollections, describing 
himself as “doing uncongenial work and 
physically labouring like an American army 
mule.” In 1827 he went to the United 
States, bearing with him the most earnest 
and affectionate letters from his friend Nie- 
buhr. He enrolled himself as soon as possible 
a citizen of the great Republic, and at once 
engaged in important and remunerative 
literary labour. In 1835 he became Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Economy in 
South Carolina College, which post he held 
for upwards of twenty years. During this 
period he published his principal works, in- 
cluding the three which will probably, more 
than any others, perpetuate his memory 
to future generations—viz., 4 Manual of 
Political Ethics; Legal and Political Her- 
meneutics; or, the Principles of Interpretation 
and Construction in Law and Politics; and 
Civil Liberty and Self-Government—all of 
which are so well known and appreciated in 
England that they require no more than this 
recapitulation of their titles. 

In 1844, his reputation being then estab- 
lished, Lieber paid a visit to his native city, 
from which he had been compelled to flee 
nineteen years before. It was a singular 
illustration of the revenges of time that he 
was then personally urged by the King, 
Frederick William IV., to accept a Pro- 
fessorship in the University of Berlin with 
which, by a curious but deliciously ironical 
coincidence, was coupled the inspectorship of 
all the Prussian prisons. Humboldt, with 
all the warmth of personal friendship, earnestly 
urged his acceptance of the offer, but neither 
monarch nor friend could induce him to sever 
the connexion with his new home. 

In 1857, resigning his professorship in 
South Carolina College, Lieber accepted a 
similar position in Columbia (old King’s) 
College in the city of New York, and subse- 
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quently the Chair of Political Science in the 
already renowned law school of that institu- 
tion. He continued to discharge his public 
duties until his death, and was even then 
engaged upon a work on the Rise of the Con- 
stitution, the outline of which is given in one 
of the volumes under notice. It was not 
generally known until after his death that, 
during the whole of the recent Civil War in 
the United States, he was the constant and ° 
trusted adviser of the Washington Govern- 
ment. He was also, at the request of the 
President, the author of the Code of War 
adopted by the War Department, which has 
since been pronounced by foreign writers a 
masterpiece. 

Dr. Lieber’s greater works stand by them- 
selves. Beyond these, his writings were so 
voluminous that the editor of the two volumes 
now before us must have felt some embarrass- 
ment in selecting the best when all were so 
good. Prof. Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, to whom this task was 
assigned, appears to have accomplished it 
most judiciously, if, as may be supposed, his 
object was to present his author, through his 
writings, in the various phases of his character. 

The first volume is devoted to Lieber’s 
miscellaneous writings, including ‘ Remi- 
niscences, Addresses, and Essays.” Of these, 
the English reader will perhaps be most 
interested in his “* Reminiscences of Niebuhr,” 
and his own account of himself. This volume 
also includes an enlarged edition of “ A Paper 
on the Vocal Sounds of Laura Bridgman” 
(a deaf-mute) “ compared with the Elements 
of Phonetic Language,” first published in 
1850 by the Smithsonian Institution, which 
will be found of great interest and permanent 
importance. The second volume contains a 
selection of Lieber’s “Contributions to Political 
Science,” including lectures on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and papers on 
other subjects of public importance. Among 
these will be found the Code of War already 
mentioned ; but probably the two papers which 
will meet the heartiest acceptance in England 
are those on “ International Copyright” and 
on the “ Fallacies of American Protectionists,” 
both of which might have been written by 
English authors of the present day. 

It would be unjust not to direct special 
attention to the discourse in the first volume, 
on the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Lieber, by the Hon. Martin Russell Thayer, 
the eminent President-Judge of the Phila- 
delphia Court of Common Pleas, one of the 
ripest and soundest of American scholars and 
jurists, and the ardent and affectionate dis- 
ciple of the Gamaliel of whom he treats. It 
affords the reader a direct personal acquaint- 
ance with the living man, and is a splendid 
tribute to the memory of the dead. 

JoserH LEMUEL CHESTER, 








Le Siécle des Artevelde. Par Léon Vander- 
kindere. (Bruxelles: Lebégue.) 


M. VaNDERKINDERE’s book deserves the atten- 
tion of the student of English history, because 
it deals with atime when the Flemish towns 
were closely connected with England, and it 
suggests many points of comparison and 
contrast with the development of our own 
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institutions. It also suggests a method of 
historical study which might be advan- 
tageously pursued by ourselves. It aims at 
combining the scattered results of modern 
archaeology into a connected sketch of the 
political and social civilisation of Flanders 
and Brabant in the fourteenth century. 
There are abundant materials in England 
for the same sort of work, but they need 
sifting and arrangement by the student of a 
special period before they can be made fully 
available to the historian. The details of 
the social history of England during the 
Middle Ages have still to be worked out in 
an intelligible manner. 

M. Vanderkindere does not deal with the 
purely historical part of his subject. It is 
enough for him that the Flemish burghers 
were trying to maintain themselves against 
France, and that a common antagonism, as 
well as common commercial interests, led 
them to an alliance with Edward III. of 
England. It was the need of giving a 
constitutional veil to this alliance which 
caused Edward III. to assert his claim 
to the French Crown, so that the Flemish 
cities, in supporting him, were not called 
upon to renounce their feudal allegiance, 
and lay aside their deep-seated sentiment of 
loyalty. M. Vanderkindere finds in the policy 
of Jacques van Artevelde distinct traces of a 
plan to set upon the throne of Flanders a son 
of Edward III. This is an opinion which may 
be open to dispute; but, whatever was van 
Artevelde’s intention, the want of cohesion 
among the Flemings led to a conspiracy 
against him, in which he lost his life. The 
distress caused by the French War led to a 
longing for political order, and Philip van 
Artevelde struggled in vain to make head 
against France. The centralising policy of 
the royal house prevailed when Philip the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, uncle of Charles VL., 
became heir of the lands of the Dampierre and 
feudal lord of Flanders. From that time 
forward Flemish civilisation began to lose its 
originality, as foreign institutions and foreign 
ideas made their influence slowly felt. 

Thus the period of which M. Vander- 
kindere treats is the most characteristic and 
the most important in the history of Flanders. 
His object is to give a picture of the institu- 
tions, the economics, the social life, and the 
ideas of Flanders during this central period. 
The different parts of his work are of unequal 
value, and he is more successful as an historian 
of manners than as a constitutional historian. 
The constitutional part of his work is either 
too much or too little; too much if it is merely 
meant as introductory, too little if it is meant 
to be a satisfactory summary of the growth of 
the Flemish communes. He tells us that the 
Flemish commune developed from three 
factors—the ancient agricultural corporation, 
the Frankish hundred, and the commercial 
guild; but he does not explain sufficiently 
these constituent elements, nor does he trace 
with precision the process of their fusion. He 
gives details that are tedious for an essay and 
slight for a history. He seems to have 
attempted a lively sketch in the manner of a 
modern French writer, but to have been over- 
weighted with Flemish conscientiousness. 

On the other hand, his account of the 
internal life of the Flemish towns is an ex- 





cellent summary of the results of recent 
investigations into their archives and the 
books of the various corporations and guilds. 
He sketches the life of an apprentice, and his 
progress through his commercial career, He 
traces the operation of the trade guilds and 
their methods of solving the economic 
questions which under the system of free 
trade cause so much embarrassment. All 
manufactured articles had to receive an 
authoritative stamp to guarantee their excel- 
lence, and the workman who brought goods 
which could not pass the scrutiny was punished 
by a fine. The market price of every article 
was similarly fixed according to a scale care- 
fully adjusted to guard the interests 
both of consumer and producer. The 
interests of labour and capital were 
similarly protected; the forms of labour, 
the amount of wages, the trade price of 
materials that had to go through several 
hands—all were regulated by law with a 
minuteness that never prevailed in England. 
The theory of proportionate equality was 
rigorously carried out. Under this system 
the artisan prospered and enjoyed considerable 
comfort. His food was substantial and 
plentiful, house-rent was cheap, common 
clothing and furniture were easily obtained. 
In fact, during the Middle Ages the money 
of the poor was worth more than the money 
of the rich ; articles of luxury were obtainable 
only by a few, objects of prime necessity were 
available to all. 

The great economic difficulty under such a 
system was the application of capital to pro- 
ductive use. It was tolerably easy to make 
money, but it was not so easy to invest it 
when saved. Land under the feudal system 
was inalienable, and, though this might be 
evaded in small pieces, it was not easy to 
acquire much. Usury was forbidden by the 
common law, though this also was evaded. Still 
the economic tendency of the time put diffi- 
culties in the way of saving, and led to a 
general condition of social comfort rather 
than an extension of production. This, how- 
ever, was confined to the towns; in the 
country the peasants were entirely at the 
mercy of their masters. The progress of the 
towns did little to help the country, and all 
that can be said of the peasant was that if he 
had a good master his lot was endurable. 

The fatal fault of the civilisation of 
Flanders was the separation of particular 
interests. The large cities were at strife 
with the small ones, and within each city 
war was going on between the privileged 
and the non-privileged trades. Flemish 
history presents the same spectacle as Italian 
history, without its grandeur and without its 
distinctness. The internal struggles of the 
Flemish cities produced no great chroniclers, 
nor did they develop individual keenness and 
skill. Italian commercial civilisation re- 
mained independent till it had produced its 
full fruits; that of Flanders was checked 
before it reached its prime. The commercial 
oligarchy of Flanders’ preferred to make 
common cause with their prince rather than 
join the democratic party in obtaining freedom 
which they could not endure to enjoy in 
common. Under the rule of the Dukes of 
Burgundy the Flemish communes were welded 
into a centralised organisation, and the inde- 








pendence of the cities had to give way before 
the needs of the State. But this State was 
created by force and not by voluntary agree. 
ment ; and what Flanders gained in unity it 
lost in liberty. 

The best part of M. Vanderkindere’s work 
is the last two chapters, which deal with the 
condition of the Church and clergy and with 
social manners in Flanders. We do not 
know a more careful or more moderate picture 
of the difficulties which were created in the 
social and political life of the Middle Ages 
by the constant growth of ecclesiastical 
privileges and jurisdiction which went on 
side by side with the decay of clerical disci. 
pline. The riches and power of the Church 
stood in the way both of political and com- 
mercial development; and the lives of the 
majority of the clergy did not rise above the 
moral or intellectual level of the ordinary lay- 
man. It was inevitable that a spirit of 
opposition to the ecclesiastical system should 
grow with the national growth, and the 
fourteenth century is full of warnings of the 
great change that was wrought two centuries 
later. M. Vanderkindere has brought this 
admirably to lightin the sphere of his own 
especial study. 

In dealing with such a book as M. Vander- 
kindere’s it is impossible to do more than note 
its general characteristics. Its merit is that 
it brings together in an extremely readable 
form a great number of interesting details 
respecting the life of the Flemish cities. It 
it does not always deal with the subjects 
which are of most interest to us we must 
remember that it was not written from an 
English point of view. M. CreiGHron. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Mystery in Palace Gardens. By Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell. (R. Bentley & Son.) 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph. 
& Blackett.) 


Modesta. By Gina Rose. 
Co.) 

Dorothy Compton: a Story of the °15. 
By J. R. Henslowe. (Kerby & Endean.) 


Mrs. Rippet1’s new novel shows that a crisis 
has come in her career as a novelist. The 
question with her is, or should be, is she to 
sink into a fourth-rate Ouida, or is she to fall 
back on her better instincts as an artist? 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens is decidedly 
Ouidaesque ; and yet it contains possibilities 
of literary ‘ salvation.” Myra Palthorpe, 
Lady Moffat—whatever the ‘ superior fiend” 
of the novel may style herself or be styled in 
law—is the most violent impossibility even 10 
modern and feminine fiction. The truest thing 
said of her in the course of these three volumes 
is that “‘ she has the nature of the lowest type 
of criminal.” She has some coarse physical 
attractions, it is true. But at the first her 
manners strike one as offensive to brutality ; 
and even while she lives in “ Palace Gardens” 
and in the atmosphere of refinement she cannot 
conduct herself with as much propriety as the 
Daughter of Mdme. Angot. Yet we are 
asked to believe that such a creature could 
fascinate two essentially strong men, one ° 

them possessed of the soul of a Bayard and 
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the ethical creed of an old Puritan; and this 
we must positively decline to believe. Yet 
there are good things in The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens, and nearly all the characters 
but one are well drawn—particularly the two 
other females who live in the house in Palace 
Gardens, but who, more fortunate than Mrs. 
Riddell’s readers, are ignorant of its hideous 
and incredible ‘‘ mystery.’ Much art, too, 
is wasted in detailing the mental misery of 
Sir John Moffat, Myra’s saintly paramour. 
But, for the sake of her reputation, Mrs. 
Riddell must abandon, at once and for 
ever, trying, without Ouida’s art—let us say 
also without Ouida’s ‘‘ mission ”’—to play to 
Ouida’s monstrosity-loving gallery. 


Mrs. Randolph in Little Pansy displays a 
great amount of skill in detailing the 
adventures of a sweet and ingenious French 
girl among her English relatives and their 
circle. Yet, in spite of this skill, or perhaps 
because of it, the book ‘‘ leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth.’”’ This is due to Mrs. Deveron, 
the match-maker in it, and to all whom she 
blights with her ethics—they are, as they 
themselves would say, “quite too awfully ” 
vulgar. Mr. Deveron is too worthy a man 
to have for a wife a woman whose aim in life 
—happily bafiled—is to be able to speak of 
“my daughter, Lady Kelmore,” and who 
would “like to give a good shaking ” to Pansy 
because, as with incredible candour she tells 
her to her face, her conduct is likely to “ spoil 
the chances’? of her Julia. One is quite pre- 
pared, too, to believe that her son Herbert 
must be a detestable cad who richly deserves 
to be at once snubbed by his innocent little 
cousin and cast off by the more worldly- 
minded mother of a fashionable heiress. Yet 
we can hardly believe that even he would, 
before a lady, break out into such “ garrison 
slang’? as “* Deuced impertinent of her, the 
old cat.” The bouleversement at the end of 
the third volume by which Pansy finds her- 
self at the altar, the bride not of the man 
whom she merely esteems, but of the man 
whom she loves, has an air of theatrical hurry 
about it. Still, taking these defects into con- 
sideration, Little Pansy is deserving of such 
commendation, from the purely literary point 
of view, that the authoress is most cordially to 
be wished still greater success, and better 
materials for her powers to work upon. 


The chief impression left by a reading of 
Modesta is that the authoress is an immature 
but a not unpromising writer who is attached 
to our present Minerva Press school of fiction, 
bat who, if she can achieve her emancipation 
and has the good sense to wait and “ grow in 
grace” before she writes again, may do better 
than hitherto. Almost any boarding-school 
girl whose monotonous round of “ exercises ” 
is relieved by a stealthy perusal of the works 
of “Ouida,” Miss Broughton, and the late 
author of Guy Livingstone is quite capable of 
Writing this :— 

“*Ah me! could I call thee back, if only for 
five minutes, my Rizio, I could then be con- 
tented, yea, glad to die;’ and thus thinking she 
Sinks down on one of the benches, and stays 
there motionless, while the organist goes off 
into another strain, and after a grand pedal 
passage resembling the roll of distant thunder, 
followed by splendid chords, he produces with a 
marvellous power the yarious effects of rain, 





hail, wind, and deafening peals of thunder, then 
the storm passes over, the thunder is fainter 
and fainter, and away in the distance are 
heard high, clear, silvery voices, that seem to 
her spirit-voices from some mysterious land, 
and, as the sweet but quavering notes of the 
officiating priest, old Padre Pietro, echo and 
re-echo through the vaulted crypt, Modesta 
wails aloud, for her feelings have overcome her, 
and for the moment she forgets where she is, 
and that she ought to be in her own little 
cell. Such a sense of desolation comes over 
her, such unutterable pity, not so much for the 
poor young woman who is standing in the 
light of the one bright lamp, her long hair all 
cut off, and lying in a heap at her feet, as for 
herself, for the once gleesome, joyous child, 
whom Maurizio Doria used to spoil and pet, 
and whom she saw in imagination clad in the 
black garments of a nun.” 

The sentiment is as strained as the style. 
There seems no good reason why “ Mo- 
desta’s”” husband, Rizio, should die ; still less 
why, after he is dead, she should not marry 
again, except that the writer belongs to a 
school which holds, above all things, that 
“whom the gods love die young,” which is 
neither truer nor falser than the Norse 
‘“‘whom the gods hate, they make school- 
masters.” When she has shaken off 
the fetters of her training, she will see men 
and women as they are, and not “as trees 
walking.” And then she will write more 
pleasantly and more accurately of both. 


Little need be said of Dorothy Compton, 
except that it is a well-told tragic episode, in 
one volume, of that bungled tragi-comedy the 
earlier of the Jacobite risings of last century. 
The plot is slight, and the style is simple; 
but both have the ring of what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold properly emphasises as “sincerity.” 
Thus Dorothy and her lovers—the one who 
cast honour to the winds to win her, and the 
other whom she died to save—strike the 
reader at once as flesh and blood. As an his- 
torical fiction, Dorothy Compton will not 
stand minute criticism, though one or two of 
the sides of the many-sided Bolingbroke are 
fairly presented to us. 

WIti1amM WALLACE. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Haroun Alraschid, Caliph of Bagdad. By 
EK. H. Palmer, M.A. (‘‘ New Plutarch Series.’’) 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) It was a good thought 
to include in the ‘‘New Plutarch” a Life of 
** Haroun Alraschid,” or Aaron the Orthodox, 
and to induce Prof. Palmer to write it. 
The famous Khalif of the Thousand and One 
Nights, the ruler of the Muslim empire in its 
grandest epoch, makes a fine subject for bio- 
graphy; and, if the ‘‘ New Plutarch ” is intended 
to include types of the great men of all nations, 
perhaps no fitter representative of the Augustan 
Age of Mohammadan literature could be found 
than the “sole star of all that place and time, 
the good Hariin ar-rashid.” Prof. Palmer has 
told his story very well. He has led up to it 
by a short sketch of the early events of Muslim 
history, and the establishment of the house of 
’Abbiis ; and then related the historical account 
of the great Khalif in four chapters, concluding 
with a fifth and longest chapter on the Khalif 
of the legends. The four historical chapters 
show us very clearly the true nature of the 
“golden prime” which Tennyson has cele- 
brated. The gilding is certainly rubbed ; 
instead of the universal peace and happiness 
which we associated with the rule of the genial 
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Khalif, the history is a long record of rebellions 
and conspiracies; tribal, sectarian, dynastic, 
and official jealousies filled up the “ good” 
Hariin’s reign; and he himself, “sole star” 
that he was, began by murdering his relations, 
and continued and ended by cutting off the 
heads of his most trusty and well-beloved 
servants and boon companions. His dying eyes 
were, by his own order, cheered with the sight 
of one of his enemies being hacked to pieces by 
the executioner. The good-natured Khalif was 
of that unenviable temper in which Eastern 
Sovereigns are understood to excel. He would 
joke pleasantly with a friend one minute, and 
the next would order black Mesriir to chop off 
his head—not from any settled malice, but 
simply froma momentary whim. It was clearly 
unsafe to live too near to the “‘ golden prime,” 
and those who endeavoured to ingratiate them- 
selves with the fickle] Khalif did so with their 
heads in their hands. There are instances of 
Hariin’s hasty violence and sudden condemna- 
tions in every other page of his biography; and, 
when he did not kill his victim, he would amuse 
himself by depriving him of his fortune, and 
often the savings (or peculations) of years 
were swept away on a single fine morning by 
the Khalif’s attendants, without a shadow of a 
pretext. The lamentable fate of the loyal and 
noble-spirited Barmecide family was the most 
tragic of all Harfin’s cruel persecutions, and 
Prof. Palmer’s chapter on this story of single- 
minded devotion rewarded by distrust and 
finally death or captivity, will be read with no 
common interest. But the part of the book 
which will attract many readers the most 
strongly is the ‘‘ Caliph of the Legends,” a 
collection of the best anecdotes of Hariin’s Court, 
admirably told and pleasantly strung together. 
Prof. Palmer’s well-known gift of rendering 
Eastern wit and humour serves him well here; 
and we cannot read his clever sketch of the Khalif 
at home without feeling that we are really 
made free of the palace at Bagdad, and are 
personally enjoying the good things of the 
“golden prime”—for good things there were 
in it, and in abundance, though their tenure 
was uncertain and their influence restrcted. 
To appreciate the glories of Hariin, it is best to 
see him over the lyre and wine cup, and join 
in the chorus of the songs which Abu Nawwiis 
and Abu Atihiyeh are trolling out so genially ; 
only, while we expand, it is wise to have an eye 
to our neck, which is apt to become unex- 
pectedly loose in the Khalif’s palace. One 
maxim is always in request there, that the best 
way out of a difficulty is to put a bold face on it ; 
and nothing is more useful to Hariin’s fellow- 
topers than an inexhaustible stock of impu- 
dence. Abu Nawwis was continually drawing 
on the Khalif’s patience and his own imperti- 
nence; and Abu Miriam, of Medina, was almost 
as incorrigible. 


‘One morning early the Caliph came into the room 
where Abu Miriam was asleep, and, pulling the 
blanket from his face, said, ‘How are you this 
morning?’ ‘It isn’t morning yet,’ was the reply ; 
‘go about your business. ‘Arise,’ said Haroun, 
solemnly, ‘and say the prayers of dawn.” ‘This is 
the time prescribed by Abu Jeriid,’ said the other ; 
‘I belong to Abu Yisuf’s sect.” So the Caliph 
proceeded to say his prayers by himself, until, 
when he came to a passage from the Koran, ‘ What 
ails me that I should not worship Him who created 
me?’ Abu Miriam observed, ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know.’ The Caliph, much incensed, reproached 
him for interrupting his prayers. ‘I did not mean 
to interrupt you,’ said he, ‘but I was shocked to 
hear you making such a remark ;’ on which Haroun 
could not help laughing again, but warned him to 
avoid making fun of religious subjects in future” 
(p. 172). 

Those were good days when humour went for 
so much; but Prof. Palmer’s charming little 
book shows us that they were also perilous 
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days, and that practical joking was carried 
to unseasonable lengths. 

Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo y Julieta, por 
Guillermo Shakespeare. Version al Castellano de 
Guillermo Macpherson. (Madrid.) This trans- 
lation of three of Shakspere’s most noted dramas 
into Spanish seems to be very carefully done. 
We have compared it closely with the original, 
and, though here and there a meaning is given 
which is not the one which we ourselves should 
have preferred, we have met with none which 
is absolutely inadmissible. Now and then 
the startling imagery of Shakspere is somewhat 
softened, and metaphors which would appear 
over-strained or over-harsh in Spanish are 
exchanged for a Castilian equivalent. The 
extreme licence of expression which was cus- 
tomary and permitted in Shakspere’s time, but 
which would be intolerable in a modern writer, 
is also, and we think rightly, either slightly 
Bowdlerised or altogether omitted. An ideal 
version into the Spanish of Calderon’s day might 
have included these passages, but they are im- 
possible in the language of the present century. 
As a poetical version preserving most closely 
the metre of the original we place this very high ; 
the variations of rhythm in the blank verse are 
observed, and the rhyming couplets with which 
the speeches often conclude are given as in the 
original. Spanish friends whose opinion we 
have asked on these versions considered merely 
as Spanish plays speak of them in the highest 
terms. We may therefore warmly congratu- 
late Mr. Macpherson on his success in his very 
dillicult task, and on the proot which he has 
thus given of his full mastery over both idioms — 
the Castilian and the English. 

The Bibliography of Thackeray. (Elliot 
Stock.) Mr. Herne Shepherd has followed up 
his bibliographies of Ruskin and Dickens by a 
similar catalogue of the writings of Thackeray. 
The so-called édition de luxe of Thackeray’s 
works, which contains all that his publishers 
and his representatives think worth preserving, 
has naturally given Mr. Shepherd much of his 
material ; but the special feature of the list is 
the enumeration of Thackeray’s contributions 
to Fraser’s Magazine and Punch. This is a very 
copious one, and will give many readers who 
have access to sets of those periodicals a 
pleasant occupation in hunting up the ‘flying 
leaves” of the great writer. <A short list of 
Thackerayana (i.e., of books and articles dealing 
with Thackeray, for in modern literary slang 
the termination ana has changed its meaning) 
concludes the little volume. This list might 
have been made more exhaustive, but the rest 
of Mr. Shepherd’s task seems to have been 
carefully done. 

Analytical Index to Kaye’s ‘* Sepoy War” and 
Malleson’s ‘* Indian Mutiny.” By Frederic 
Pincott. (W. H. Allen and Co.) This con- 
siderable volume of two hundred pages forms in 
itself an alphabetical summary of the History 
to which it purports to be only an Index. To 
students it supplies an invaluable work of 
reference ; and we have already had occasion to 
test its accuracy by verifying the references to 
Kolhapur. We cannot altogether admit that 
Mr. Pincott has satisfactorily solved the 
supreme difficulty of spelling, as may be seen 
under the heading Chittagong, where there is 
no cross-reference to Chatgaon. Nor do we 
approve of the taste which admits into an Index 
such statements as the following about men still 
living or but recently dead :—“ his act in no way 
meritorious ;” ‘converts his duty into asensa- 
tional drama ;” ‘‘his disastrous incapacity ; ” 


*‘ created a K.O.B. for his incompetence.” By 
this elaborate preservation of the actual words of 
the original work, its offensive characteristics 
are reproduced on an occasion when they might 
well have been suffered to pass into oblivion. 


The Victoria Cross: a Chronicle of Deeds of 





Personal Valour, 1856-80. Edited by Robert 
W. O'Byrne. (W. H. Allen and Oo.) The 
compilation of this little book was worth under- 
taking, and it has been fairly well done. No 
attempt has been made to trace the careers of 
those who have once won a place in the roll of 
honour ; nor are the several ‘‘ acts of bravery” 
explained by reference to the campaigns in 
which they occurred. But a work of this kind 
suggests not so much criticism about its literary 
form as reflections upon the substance of its 
contents. There can be no doubt that the 
supreme military decoration of V.C. has been 
bestowed in a somewhat haphazard fashion. 
Passing over one fortunate soldier who extin- 
guished a fire in an ammunition waggon “ not 
in the presence of an enemy,” and an equally 
fortunate party of men who did little more than 
perform ordinary lifeboat duty, we observe that 
no official notice has yet been taken of any 
exploit during the second half of the late 
Afghan War. What is far more significant, not 
a single Sepoy of the Indian army has ever 
obtained the coveted honour. To attribute this 
to failure in worthy deeds would be absurd, 
especially when we find that two English 
privates were on one occasion decorated for a 
joint exploit to the glory of which a native 
trooper contributed at least his share. It is 
more pleasant to pomt out that, of all the 
regiments, the 24th Foot c.mes first with four- 
teen crosses, and next the Rifle Brigade and 
the 9th Lancers, each with thirteen. ‘he only 
civilians on the list are three well-known 
members of the Indian service. 


Leaders of Men. A Book of Biographies 
specially written for Youth. By H. A. Page. 
(Marshall, Japp and Co.) Mr. Page seems to 
be ambitious of becoming a rival to Dr. Smiles. 
The recipe is not difficult. First, choose a telling 
title. Then take in equal proportions moralising 
and anecdote, and shake the mixture well 
together. We cannot imagine on what other 
principle the present book has been compiled. 
Lhe title bears no relation to the contents, 
More than half the persons whose lives are 
sketched never ‘‘led” anybody. But bio- 
graphies have been written of them which are 
capable of being easily boiled down. Robert 
Dick of Thurso and George Moore have 
already been taken as texts by Dr. Smiles 
himself. The sketch of Lord Lawrence, 
the only really leading man in the volume, is 
from the rhetorical pen of Dr. George Smith. 
Books of this kind are made to sell, and not to 
be criticised. They find readers, and they do 
good in their way ; but they are not literature. 


“ New Views of Ireland;” or, Irish Land: 
Grievances: Remedies. By Charles Russell, 
Q.C., M.P. (Macmillan.) Disturbed Ireland. 
By Bernard H. Becker. With Route Maps. 
(Macmillan.) These two books may receive a 
brief notice together. Both are descriptive, 
and the contents of both have recently appeared 
in well-known newspapers. But there all re- 
semblance ends. The one is written by a man 
who wrote because he had something to say ; 
the other, by a man who wrote because other 
people wanted something to read. The one treats 
his subject with a sobriety of statement that is 
almost painful in its matter-of-fact literalness ; 
the other indulges a faculty for word-painting 
that perhaps offends more than it allures. Who- 
ever has already read the one should now read 
the other, and thus he may possibly be enabled 
to arrive, not at any practical conclusions, but 
at a tolerably correct conception of the per- 
manent misery of life in Western Ireland, and 
of the social conditions to which at the present 
time that misery has given rise. True nar- 
ratives such as those given by both Mr. Russell 
and Mr. Becker have a didactic power such as 
no mere essays, pamphlets, or even speeches can 
possess, 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. C. Kecan [PAvuL AND Co. have in 
the press a Life of the late Dr. Whewell, with 
selections from his private and academic cor- 
respondence. The aim of the editor, Mrs. Stair 
Douglas, has been to tell the story of his life in 
his own words, with such supplement only of 
narrative as is requisite to elucidate the letters, 
The work will form one large octavo volume, 
and will be ready for publication next month, 


A work is promised in February by Messrs, 
Blackwood entitled At Home in Fiji, by Miss 
C. F. Gordon Cumming, who is already known 
by a book of travel—From the Hebrides to 
the Himalayas. On the present occasion Miss 
Gordon Cumming has made the tour round the 
world, but her forthcoming work will limit 
itself to Fiji, where she was a guest at Govern- 
ment House with the family of Sir Arthur 
Gordon ; and the home-life there, with accounts 
of the new colony, will be given, as well as the 
position of planters, the characters of the 
natives, their customs, dances, manufactures, 
with some account of their unique pottery. 
Miss Gordon Cumming brought home a large 
number of sketches, which are at present ex- 
hibiting in Edinburgh. 

Mr. W. Latrp-Crowes, author of Loves 
Rebellion, will publish in the spring a volume 
containing nearly a hundred erotic poems, and 
entitled The Lover’s Progress. The work will be 
illustrated by the author, and will be printed at 
the Chiswick Press. 


THE reprint of Purvey’s revision of Wycliffe’s 
translation of the New Testament, issued by the 
Clarendon Press in 1879, has been so far accept- 
able to students that the Delegates have decided 
upon issuing, in a similar form, a reprint of the 
poetical books of the Old Testament, in the 
same version—viz., Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. It will 
have, as before, a brief Introduction by Prof. 
Skeat, and a full Glossarial Index, almost 
entirely rewritten, compiled by Mr. Gabbett, of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and carefully revised. 
It is nearly ready for publication. 


An Unlessoned Girl, a new novel by 
Mrs. H. Martin, author of Bonnie Lesley and 
For a Dream’s Sake, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. 


THE first volume of The Churches of York- 
shire, by Mr. W. H. Hatton, is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


A NOVEL institution has been recently estab- 
lished at Brussels by an ordinance of King 
Leopold II. upon the proposal of the Minister 
of the Interior, M. Rolin-Jaequemyns. A 
commodious suite of rooms in the new part of 
the Hotel du Ministtre de l’Intérieur has been 
fitted up as a library where foreign periodicals 
and every important modern work of science, 
legislation, and the fine arts will be accessible 
to readers furnished with tickets of admission 
from the Minister. The personnel of the Library 
consists of a chef du bureaw and a staff of 
translators; and a consultative committee of 
five members nominated by the King will select 
from time to time the works most deserving of 
translation; which will be published in the 
columns of the Moniteur Belge, or in some other 
appropriate form. A printed catalogue of the 
works already in the library has been published 
by Gustave Mayolez, 13 Rue de l’Impératrice, 
Brussels. 


Dr. GrnsBurRe’s edition of the Massora may 
still be had at subscription price, é.c., at £10 
per yolume, which is, we understand, below 
cost price. After May 1881 the subscription 
will be £15, which merely covers the cost of 
printing. There are only 287 copies, and more 
than half the issue has already been taken. 
One could wish that twenty years and more of 
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unremitting labour on a work of such great 
importance for the text of the Hebrew Bible 
had received a more distinct recognition. It 
has been necessary to examine minutely as 
large a number as possible of MSS. of the Old 
Testament, since each of them only contains 
(in its margin) a part of the critical apparatus 
or directory known as the Massora. The 
treasurer for the work is W. Aldis Wright, 
Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
whom subscriptions may be sent. 

A BIoGRAPHY of the celebrated Italian states- 
man Ratazzi is being prepared by Mdme. 
Ratazzi under the title of Ratazzi et son Temps. 
Many documents of great interest will be in- 
cluded in the work. 


Mr. JAMES L. MActEAn, of Glasgow, will 
shortly reproduce in book form a series of 
articles on ‘‘ The Duties and Position of Rail- 
way Officers” which he wrote some time ago 
for the Railway Official Gazette. These papers 
contain much important and useful informa- 
tion, and will form a valuable addition to 
literature of a practical character. 

Tue ‘Emerson number” of the Literary 
World (Boston, U.S.A.) is about to be followed 
by a ‘** Longfellow number,” to which Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards will contribute a paper on 
“Longfellow’s Place in England.” 

Mr. WittIAM ANDREWS, honorary secretary 
of the Hull Literary Club, will contribute an 
exhaustive paper to Old Yorkshire on ‘The 
Rhymes and Proverbial Sayings of Yorkshire.” 


Mr. Horace Wetr (L’ Allegro), a favourably 
known local journalist, will contribute to a 
number of provincial journals a series of stories 
entitled ‘‘ Newspaper Romances.” 

Pror. Monier WIxxIAms’ lecture on ‘‘ The 
Castes and Trades of India,” to be delivered at 
the London Institution next Thursday evening, 
will be largely illustrated with costly specimens 
of Indian industries lent by the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

Dr. IsAMBARD OWEN has translated for Y 
Cymmrodor Prince I..-L. Bonaparte’s Italian 
“Observations on the Pronunciation of the 
Sassarese Dialect of Sardinia, and on Various 
Points of Resemblance which it presents with 
the Celtic Languages,” and separate copies of 
the translation have been issued by the Prince. 


Mr. G. Barnetr Smitu will contribute a 
series of articles to London Society for the 
current year, entitled ‘“ Half-Hours with Some 
Old Ambassadors.” The first article of the 
series will appear in the March number. 


Pror. A. CnoIAPPELLI will publish shortly at 
Florence a work entitled Della Interpretazione 
panteistica di Platone. 

SeNor NuNEZ DE Ance read the first canto 
of his new poem, Hernan el Lobo, before a large 
audience in the Madrid Athenaeum on the even- 
ing of the 22nd ult. The poem has not as yet 
appeared in print, a fact which naturally whetted 
public curiosity. The poet was received with 
much enthusiasm, and his recitation of the 
opening verses, which are marked by his char- 
acteristic elegance of style and brilliant colour- 
ing, was loudly applauded. 


SENor C. FERNANDEZ Duro has succeeded in 
collecting no fewer than eighty ballads con- 
nected with the legend of the Cid, to which he 
has added a critical study of the events to which 
they refer and a copious bibliography. The 
collection, which is much larger than any 
hitherto published, is issued under the title 
Romancero de Zamora, and forms vol. xxxy. of 
the “* Biblioteca Enciclopédica Popular.” 

StvcE 1871 a German commission has been 
engaged in revising Luther’s translation of the 
Bible. The New Testament was finished some 
years ago. In September next the commission 
Will finish the third and last reading, after 
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which the new text is to be printed. All those 
who are acquainted with the diffieult work are 
expected to communicate to the commission any 
proposals as to suitable emendations, and then 
the final text is to be published. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND Co. 
have made arrangements for the issue of a series 
of new and original volumes, by well-known 
authors, on subjects of widespread interest, to 
be published under the title of ‘‘Cassell’s 
Monthly Shilling Library.” The first volume 
of the series, entitled History of the Free Trade 
Movement in England, by Augustus Mongredien, 
will be issued on February 25, and will be 
followed by Lives of the Covenanters, Boswell and 
Johnson, The Life of Wesley, Domestic Folk-Lore, 
and American Humorists. 


Pror. STENGEL, of Marburg, has just issued 
his carefully collated edition of Hl Cantare di 
Fierabraccia et Uliuieri—‘‘ un bel dir dilectoso 
di Carlomano ’’and‘‘ lamirante Bilante, crudele, 
feroce,” as the old romance says—with an 
Introduction by Carl Buhlmann on this Italian 
version of the French Fierabras, on the rela- 
tion of its two texts to one another, and to the 
Provencal and French versions. The book is 
of great interest to the student of our early 
Charlemagne romances. 


HERR E. Lint, of Bern, in his essays on 
Die bernische Politik in den Kappeler-Kriegen 
(Bern: J. K. Wyss), has proved, beyond con- 
tradiction as it seems, that Zwingli, through 
his intolerance and strong self-will, involved 
Switzerland in civil war and threw the 
Reformed Church into the greatest danger. 
By his death on the battle-field of Kappel, 
according to Herr Liithi, he fell a victim to the 
war which he had himself provoked and pro- 
moted. For the last two years Herr Liithi’s 
evidence has never been contradicted by the 
Ziirich historians, though they have from time 
to time expressed a hope that the eminent 
Staatsarchivar of Ziirich, Dr. Johann Strickler, 
the author of the popular Lehrbuch der 
Schweizergeschichte, would find materials for 
the confutation of Liithi. The third volume 
of Strickler’s documentary collection of the 
Swiss Reformationsakten has just appeared. It 
contains the documents elucidating the negotia- 
tions of 1531, but these only ofler new proof of 
the historical fidelity and accuracy of the work 
published by Herr Liithi in 1878, in which he 
dared to question, criticise, and destroy one of 
those false traditions with which accepted Swiss 
history abounds. ‘The same writer has now 
followed up his earlier attack upon the 
Zwingli-Sage with further and fuller evidence 
from the archives of Bern. It appears that 
the people of Bern were as little desirous of a 
religious war among the Swiss Confederates as 
the people of Ziirich were, and the Bern 
Government agreed with the people in its 
anxiety that there should be no breaking of 
the civil peace between the Catholic and the 
Reformed cantons. The war was solely the 
product of Zwingli’s determined energy, 
seconded by his blind and fanatical adherents 
in Ziirich. It appears further, from a number 
of documents brought to light by Herr Liithi, 
that the Government of Bern not only em- 
ployed no arbitrary measures for the extension 
of the Reformation in Neuchitel, Grandson, 
and Orbe, but that it actually restrained 
reformatory fanaticism in the French-speaking 
districts. The ‘ Fruchtsperre” (interception 
of provisions) against the five Catholic cantons, 
the instigation of which has hitherto been laid 
to the charge of Bern, proceeded originally from 
Ziirich, 

Tue Director of the archives belonging to 
the Russian Foreign Office at Moscow, Baron 
F, A. Biihler, has just published the first part 
of Records of the Chief Archives of Moscow. 
This publication resumes, after a long inserval, 





— 


the series of documents edited by Prince 
Obolenski during his directorship of the 
Moscow archives. Among the contents is a 
mémoire in the French language, written by 
Baron Biihler in response to enquiries madé by 
several foreign Governments, and giving in- 
formation as to the arrangement of documents 
and the general constitution of the Russian 
archives. Then follows an account of the most 
important State documents, written in 1819 by 
a former archivist, M. Malinovski. Besides 
these papers, there are articles discussin 
the mutual relations of Russia and Prussia, 
and based on MSS. preserved in these collec- 
tions. The editor promises to include in future 
issues certain ordinances relating to the Dar- 
danelles and other interesting matter. There 
has at the same time been published an im- 
portant historical study, by M. Ladizhevski, 
entitled Prince Prozorovshi’s Mission to England 
in the Year 1662. This latter work is illustrated 
with photo-lithographed portraits. 


Tue St. Petersburg Society of Chamber- 
Music has just announced an international 
competition for a work the subject of which 
will be ‘The Historical Development of 
Chamber-Music and its Importance to the 
Musician.” The MS. may be in Russian, 
French, or English. Two prizes will be 
awarded, the first of 500, and the second ‘of 
250, roubles. The work to which the first 
prize is awarded will be printed and pub- 
lished in Russian at the society’s expense, 
but the profits of the sale of the first 
edition—the printers’ and publishers’ expenses 
deducted—as well as the entire profits of subse- 
quent editions, will go tothe author. The MSS. 
—each bearing some motto or device—must be 
sent to the President of the society (Katharinia- 
Prospect) before September next. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps has communi- 
cated to us the following extracts from a letter 
addressed to her by M. Alphonse Mariette, 
dated Hytres, January 26 :— 


*‘T send you the only photograph of my dear 
brother which I have at hand. He was a striking- 
looking man, tall, broad-chested, and about six 
feet in height. His disposition was naturally 
somewhat imperious, and his manner commanding ; 
yet a more kind-hearted man never breathed, or 
one more beloved by his friends and family. He 
was singularly modest and unostentatious; and, 
although he had a breastful of decorations, he never 
wore any one of them, except when officially com- 
pelled to wear the Legion of Honour. Even then 
he only wore the miniature decoration, and con- 
trived to hide that microscopic cross under his coat. 
He was a marvel of industry. As a rule he was in 
his library at six a.m. all the year round—now 
writing at a table covered with heaps of papers 
most neatly and systematically arranged ; now 
pacing to and fro across the room, his wide brow 
furrowed by thought. At eleven, when he sat 
down to his déjedner, he would unmbend, and 
give free scope to his Gallic wit. The savant 
then became the most charming of conversationists. 
He kept table ouverte all his life, entertaining with 
lavish hospitality all the friends who chanced to 
drop in at those unceremonious meals, ... My 
sister writes to me from Boolak that our poor 
brother has been embalmed, and still lies in the 
museum in his coffin, which is covered with flowers 
momentarily renewed by the friends who con- 
tinually bring fresh wreaths and bouquets. The 
Khedive has sent to Thebes for a certain ancient 
Kgyptian sarcophagus which the Pasha had himself 
once pointed out, to M. Vassali as the receptacle 
in which he should wish his ashes to repose, He 
was a Commander of the Legion of Honour, of the 
Medjidie, of the Italian order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazarus, of the Order of Francis-Joseph, and I do 
not know how many more. He was also an Officer 
of the First Class of the Red Eagle of Prussia.” 


Wirn regard to our paragraph about 
Chaucer’s grandfather, Mober¢ Chaucer, last 
week, Mr. Walter Rye tells us that it was 
Riley’s Liber Albus that first drew his attention 
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to the Coram Rege Roll. He admits, of course, 
that we were right in saying that the boy John 
Chaucer was not married to Joan de Esthalle 
in December 1324. The words of the Roll are— 
“ get dicunt quod predicti Agnes, Thomas, Gal- 
fridus & Laurencius, predictum heredem non 
maritarunt.” And Geoffrey Stace’s Petition 
to Parliament in 1328 to lessen the £250 
damages says, ‘“‘le dit heire est al large, 
& ove les avantditz Richard & Marie de- 
moraunt, et unkore dismarie.” So here is, 
at last, proof positive, for Mr. Bradshaw’s and 
Mr. Furnivall’s solace, that Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the poet, could not have been born in 13828. 
As to the trial: the proceedings were begun 
at Westminster, then continued at York, thence 
adjourned to London, where the verdict was 
given, and then finished at York, where judg- 
ment was delivered and the verdict confirmed. 
We treated York as the principal place on account 
of judgment (the important thing) being delivered 
there ; but, as the ultimate trial was held and 
the verdict given at London, the City privileges 
being in question, we had better have held 
London as the place to be mentioned. By help 
of Mr. Greenstreet’s old Chaucer Record-notes, 
we find that Geoffrey Stace and Agnes (whom 
he married) were put in prison for not paying 
the £250; and, after they had been there four 
years, they pleaded that John Chaucer, then of 
age (in 1331), had given them an acquittance 
for the £250. The record of the trial has not 
yet been found. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


SEVERAL of the magazines for February give 
articles upon George Eliot. Blackwood tells the 
story of her introduction to the editor, and of 
her long and friendly connexion with him. The 
relation here sketched between writer and pub- 
lisher is entirely honourable to both, and affords 
a pleasing example of what has not been too 
common in the world of letters. Among other 
interesting details, we learn that the title 
originally chosen for 7'he Mill on the Floss was 
Sister Maggie, and was altered at the suggestion 
of Mr. Blackwood. The following passage, also, 
concerning George Eliot’s mode of composition 
deserves quotation, as supplying an additional 
point of resemblance to her great compeer, 
Charlotte Bronté :— 

“She was the most careful and accurate among 
authors, Her beautifully written manuscript, free 
from blur or erasure, and with every letter deli- 
cately and distinctly finished, was only the out- 
ward and visible sign of the inward labour which 
she had taken to work out her ideas. She never 
drew any of her facts or impressions from second- 
hand ; and thus, in spite of the number and variety 
of her illustrations, she had rarely much to correct 
in her proof-sheets.” 

The authorship of the paper in the Contemporary 
upon ‘‘ The Moral Influence of George Eliot ”’ 
is at once revealed by the style no less than by 
the matter. We may be pardoned for thinking 
that the time has not yet come for this kind of 
speculative analysis, which displays the subtlety 
of the essayist rather than the simplicity of the 
influence of which he treats. The genius of 
George Eliot, in which universality is one of 
the chief notes, may be criticised, but cannot 
be explained, from a standpoint that is not only 
alien, but exceedingly narrow in its principles 
of judgment. 


In the sixth number of the Revue de Droit 
international et de Législation comparée the first 
article is by Prof. Holland, of Oxford, who has 
reproduced in substance the last chapter of his 
recent work on the Elements of Jurisprudence. 
It is entitled ‘‘De lApplication de la Loi.” 
Its main object is to advocate the banish- 
ment of the term ‘private international 
law” from our juridical vocabulary, as cal- 
culated to cause an erroneous conception of 





the true character of the particular depart- 
ment of the science of law which governs the 
choice of the system of private law appli- 
cable to the determination of a given class of 
facts. He suggests that the phrase ‘‘ extra- 
territorial private law” would be a more 
correct designation. Prof. F. Martens, of the 
University of St. Petersburg, completes his 
article on ‘‘ Le Conflit entre la Russie et la 
Chine ” which was commenced in the previous 
number. The entire article has been subse- 
quently published in a separate form by 
Muquardt, at Brussels and Leipzig. It well 
deserves perusal as the best account of the 
treaty arrangements hitherto in force between 
two of the great Continental States of the dis- 
tant East, and also of the recent differences 
between the two States with regard to the 
possession of the Province of Kulja, which are 
still a subject of diplomatic negotiation at St. 
Petersburg. An article on the development 
of the legislation of Switzerland since 1872, by 
Prof. Orelli, of Ziirich, informs us, among other 
matters, that the right of marriage has been 
placed under the protection of the Confederation, 
which has declared that every marriage shall 
be recognised as valid throughout the Con- 
federation which has been concluded in any 
canton or in any foreign country conformably to 
the legislation which is in force therein. This 
provision of the Federal Law will, we presume, 
henceforth render it impossible for a Swiss 
citizen to repudiate a marriage contracted in a 
foreign country as not being in conformity with 
the legislation of his own canton, of which 
repudiation a scandalous instance was cited in 
our review of the third number of this volume 
in accordance with the legislation of the canton 
of Geneva. Prof. Rivier, of Brussels, has 
supplied a brief notice of the recent session of 
the ‘Institut de Droit international” at 
Oxford, of which a more complete account will 
be forthcoming in the Annuaire de I Institut for 
1881. Prof. Louis Rénault, of Paris, has con- 
tributed a chronicle of international matters in 
which the French Government has taken part; 
and the customary review of new juridical pub- 
lications concludes the number, to which a full 
Table of the Contents of the entire volume is 
appended, 


UnvER the title ‘“‘A Practical Mining 
School,” Seiior Becerro de Bengoa begins, in the 
Revista Contemporanea of January 15, a descrip- 
tion of the coal-field of Barruelo de Santullan, 
in Placencia, worked by the Spanish Northern 
Railway Company. A posthumous article 
signed Rafael Luna (Seiiora Mathilde Cherner, 
who died last August) on Catalan and Spanish 
dramatic literature attributes the greater success 
of the Catalan playsof Don Pablo Soler (Serafi 
Pitarra) to the fact that he writes for a real 
audience, the Catalan people, who follow him 
with attention; while the Madrid dramatists 
write conventional plays for a conventional 
audience, who listen with indifference. Fer- 
nandez Merino writes enthusiastically of the 
Mexican poet Ignacio M. Altamirano, whose 
idyllic grace and deep feeling he highly praises. 
Miguel Sanchez reviews unfavourably the work 
of the Prussian Col. von Conring on Morocco, 
but says that Spain has no interest to oppose 
possible Prussian designs on that kingdom. 


THE last number of Le Livre for 1880 was 
good, and the first number for 1881 is perhaps 
better. There are two excellent illustrations 
hors texte. One of these gives a striking portrait 
of Daniel Elzevier recently discovered in Italy, 
and which, it is suggested to collectors, will 
make an excellent addition to M. Willems’ 
admirable catalogue raisonné of the works of the 
great printers published last year. The otherisa 
Fragonard—sufficiently Fragonardish. There are 
only three original articles in the number, but 
they are all good. M. Drujon continues his 
studies of hooks with keys ; and another instal- 





ment of M. Honoré Bonhomme’s Cabinet des 
Fées is given. The authors mentioned in it are 
for the most part almost unknown to the 
general reader, and therefore this sketch of 
them is all the more interesting. Oriticism is 
not M. Bonhomme’s strong point, but his 
knowledge of the early eighteenth and late 
seventeenth century isremarkable. The article 
of the number, however, is an enquiry from 
authentic documents into the Venetian part of 
the famous Casanova memoirs. It goes to show 
that the excellent Jacques de Seingalt was not 
quite such a romancer as he has sometimes 
been kindly suspected of being. 








OBITUARY. 
ARTHUR 0’SHAUGHNESSY. 


Ir is nearly twenty years since any English 
poet has been taken from us in the plenitude 
of his powers. We have lost Wells, Hawker, 
Proctor, and Peacock in extreme old age, and 
Kingsley and Sydney Dobell in the apparent 
decline of their poetic faculty; but since the 
death of Clough no poet has been removed in 
the midst of his work. Mr. O’Shaughnessy was 
still only in his thirty-fifth year, and writing 
with more ardour than ever before, when he 
was carried away by inflammation of the lungs 
last Sunday morning, at six o’clock, almost 
without a warning. He had been suffering 
from a heavy cold, and I am informed that his 
zeal in going to the British Museum on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of last week greatly increased 
this. But it was not till Friday that he took to 
his bed, and on Saturday night he was still so 
little of an invalid that he sat up and chatted 
cheerfully with a friend. But youngas he was, 
to the public he is younger still, for his last 
volume of poems dates from 1874, when he was 
only twenty-eight years of age. Since then he 

gone through much suffering and experi- 
ence, without ever abandoning the consolations 
of poetry, and in all probability we shall not 
know for some time how much we have lost in 
losing him. It is difficult to those who have 
known him familiarly, as I have done for eleven 
years, to believe that he is gone. He was of a 
very equable temperament, never complaining 
of his health or exulting in it—one of those 
slight, erect, dapper men who seem to have 
taken out a lease of longevity. 

Arthur William Edgar O’Shaughnessy was 
born, I find, in London, on March 14, 
1846. I think he entered the British 
Museum as a transcriber in the Department 
of Printed Books in 1864, under the auspices 
of the late Lord Lytton, who had been struck by 
the hoy’s talent. In 1866 he was promoted 
to be a senior assistant in the Natural 
History Department, and ever since, until last 
week, the main part of his life has been spent 
in the classification of reptiles and fishes. No 
odder haunt for a poet can be conceived than 
the queer little subterranean cell, strongly 
scented with methylated spirits of wine, in which 
he worked for fifteen years with grim creatures 
pickled round him in rows on rows of gallipots. 
in 1870 he brought out his first volume of poems, 
An Epic of Women, illustrated with strange 
designs by Mr. John Nettleship, since dis- 
— as an animal painter. This book 
had an immediate and very decided success, 
went into several editions, and gave its author 
at once a recognised place in English literature. 
It was followed in 1872 by a series of stories, in 
octosyllabic verse, paraphrased very freely 
from Marie de France, and called Lays of 
France. These enjoyed a success of esteem, 
but did not very much attract the public. His 
third poetical venture, Music and Moonlight 
(1874), though containing some of his best p10- 
ductions, must in fairness be called a failure, 
and one which, for the time, seriously injured his 
position, In 1873 he married the eldest daughter 
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of the eminent dramatist, Dr. Westland Marston, 
a lady of remarkable mental accomplishment. 
But disaster followed disaster. They pub- 
lished together, in 1875, a volume of prose 
tales, called Toyland. The death of their 
intimate friend, the marvellous boy, Oliver 
Madox Brown, led the way to the loss 
of their own two infant children, of Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy’s only sister, and, in 1879, 
of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy herself. After all 
these griefs, the elastic nature of the poet 
seemed once more to assert itself, and 
to promise him another and a brighter 
future ; but now, by a strange destiny, 
he has gone to rejoin his kinsfolk. His friends 
will not soon forget his suave and gentle ways, 
his singular loyalty, the quaint earnestness of 
his manner; but these are things of which no 
impress.on can be given to a stranger. 

But so earnest a poet and so true an artist 
deserves some word even thus early by which 
his position may be roughly indicated. Perhaps 
no one who ever loved poetry so much or wrote 
itso well was less judicious in his estimation 
of it. His mind was lacking in that critical 
sense which is now so common, and which used 
not to be considered at all a necessary attribute 
of the poet. But the result of this, so far as 
O'Shaughnessy was concerned, was that the 
quality of his work was exceedingly unequal. 
If his memory is to be kept before the public 
inan honourable manner he must be sternly 
edited, for there is a great deal of chaff among 
the wheat. But, when all that is trivial has 
been winnowed away, there will remain, as I 
believe, so long as English verse is preserved, 
a residuum of exquisite poetry, full of 
odour and melody, all in one key, and all 
essentially unlike the work of anybody else. 
As some Catholic writers have been drawn 
through mysticism into sensuousness, 
O'Shaughnessy was led through sensuous 
reverie into mystical exultation. His much- 
maligned, much-misrepresentéd piece called 
Creation, if we exclude the cynicism of the 
last stanza, is pure Catholic doctrine, and 
might have been signed by St. Bernard. ‘There 
was much more in his talent than this, but I 
should venture to indicate as the central 
feature of his individuality as a poet his 
habit of etherealising human feeling, and 
looking upon mundane emotion as the broken 
echo of a subtle and supernatural passion. This 
is what seems to make his best poeoms—such as 
“The Fountain of Tears,” ‘‘ Barcarolle,”’ 
“There is an Earthy Glimmer in the Tomb,” 
“Song of Betrothal,” ‘‘Chaiteval,” and even, 
as the reverse of the medal, ‘‘ Bisclavaret ”’—so 
unique in our literature. The public, who con- 
sidered O’Shaughnessy a mere “ fleshly poet” 
because of one or two juvenile echoes of a 
stronger lyre, had not begun to be aware of his 
real characteristics. There will be much more 
tosay about him when his posthumous poems 
are given to the world, and we may venture to 
hope that some editorial care, probably of a 
dtastic kind, will be expended. Those will do 
most honour to our departed friend who have 
learned the art of omitting with judgment. 

EpmunpD W. GosseE. 





Mrs. 8. O. Harz died on January 30 at 
Down Lodge, East Moulsey. Generations have 
come and gone since she fairly became 
town as a pleasing writer in fiction and in 
studies of national character. Her maiden 
hame was Anna Maria Fielding, and she was 
born in that land of Ireland which has fur- 
nished us with so many well-known names in 
English literature. Her golden wedding with Mr. 
Samuel Carter Hall was celebrated in 1874; and 
five years later her golden wedding with litera- 
ture might have received a similar honour. It 


Was in 1829 that her first work, Sketches of Irish 





Character, was published, and its success was so 
marked that a second series appeared in 1831. 
In later life she published several more yolumes 
on the country of her birth, but the best known 
of all was the comprehensive work on Jreland : 
its Scenery and Character, which she issued in 
conjunction with her husband in the years 
1841 to 1843. Her essays on the places in our 
lard which have become hallowed by their 
association with the noblest characters in 
English literature and English history origin- 
ally appeared in the Art Journal, and were 
introduced to the acquaintance of a larger circle 
of readers by their republication under the title 
of Pilgrimages to English Shrines. The favour- 
able reception accorded to this work induced 
her to undertake the task of describing the 
scenery on the banks of the Thames, and the 
attractions, both in natural beauty and indus- 
trial enterprise, of South Wales. The first work 
appeared in 1859, the second in 1860. In the 
latter year she issued a separate handbook on 
Tenby : its History and Antiquities. Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall ventured on dramatic composition, and 
several of her plays were well received by the 
public. She was a novelist; and one at least of 
her works enjoyed the dignity of being traus- 
lated into two foreign tongues. In everything 
which she wrote there was a brightness of tone 
and sympathy of feeling. It would be affecta- 
tion to assert that her compositions were of the 
highest order of genius, but all of them were 
instinct with a pleasantness of touch and kind- 
liness of character. The sympathy of all readers 
will be with Mr. Hall in his bereavement, 


THE death is likewise announced of Mr. 
David Liston, Emeritus Professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh ; of Mr. George Dodd, author of 
Days in Factories, Curiosities of Industry, The 
Food of London, &c.; of Mr. Aberigh Mackay, 
the ‘‘ Ali Baba” of Vanity Fair; of Dr. Jakob 
Leonard Eurenius, the Swedish translator of 
Tasso ; of the Countess Hatzfeld ; and of M. O. F. 
Kuhlmann, of Lille, author of many chemical 
works published under the collective title of 
Recherches scientifiques. 
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Gerold’s Sohn. 3 M. 40 Pf. 

Jen Ja‘is Commentar zu Zamachsari’s Mufassal. Hrsg. v. G. 
Jahn. 5. Hft. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 12 M. 

JELLINEK, A. Buibliographie der Nominal-, Verbal- u. Real- 
Indices zum babyl. u. jerusal, Talmud. zur Midrasch- u. 
Sohar-Literatur, etc. Wien: Liwy. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Rereerorium ad literaturam Daciae archaeologicam et epi- 
graphicam Comp. C.Torma. Budapest. 53. 

ScataPare.ui, E. Il Libro dei Fanerali degli antichi Egiziani, 
Turin: Loescher. 100 fr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND SPELLING 
REFORM. 
25 Argyll Road, Kensington, W.: Jan. 29, 1881. 

On January 28 the Philological Society, 
after an intermittent discussion lasting for 
six evenings, ‘‘ approved” of the ‘ Partial 
Corrections of English Spelling ” drawn up at 
the request of the society by Mr. Henry Sweet 
on the initiation of the late President, Dr. 
Murray. As I was in the chair at each of these 
meetings, and am known to have worked for a 
very long period (actually thirty-seven years) 
at spelling reform, it might be thought that I 
agreed with and rejoiced in the action of the 
society. I should be obliged, therefore, by 
your allowing me to say very briefly (1) that I 
wholly dissent from the principle of “ partial 
correction; (2) that I dislike the particular 
alterations proposed ; (3) that I think a rapid 
series of divisions in numerous meetings of 
members, few of whom had previously, or in 
the intervals, paid especial attention to the very 
complicated inter-connexions of the subject, 
and who were not constant in their attendance, 
is not adapted to secure a satisfactory result ; 
and (4) that I personally, relieved from voting 
by being in the chair, also abstained from 
moving any resolution or amendment. 

My wish is, first, to leave present spelling 
undisturbed to its one claim to recognition— 
practical uniformity of usage; and, secondly, 
to run beside it another independent system of 
spelling possessing these qualities—({1) to be 
easy to learn to read by the illiterate, children 
or adults ; (2) to be adapted to convey received 
pronunciation to all who learn to read it; (3) 
to be easy to learn to write as well as the reader 
has learned to speak; (4) to form the readiest 
introduction to the reading of books already 
printed ; (5) to be easy to read at sight by those 
who can already read our present spelling ; (6) 
to be easy to print with our present types. 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIs, 
President of the Philological Society. 





6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater: Feb. 2, 1881. 


In reference to the votes at the last meeting 
of the Philological Society’ on orthographical 
changes recommended to the English public, I 
feel myself boundto say :—(1) That I thoroughly 
dissent from the opinion of the majority of the 
members present at that meeting about the ex- 
pediency of adopting such changes; (2) That, 
though the yotes at a duly called meeting do 
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generally bind the society, yet, in this very 
exceptional, and not yet contemplated case, 
they may not express the opinion of the actual 
majority of the society, unless proxies are ad- 
mitted. L.-L. BONAPARTE. 








SIR JOIN MANDEVIULE’S TEXT. 
Helensburgh, N.B.: Jan. 31, 1881. 


Mr. Thomas Arnold states in his Manual of 
English Literature (fourth edition), p. 129, that 
Mandeyille’s Z'ravels “had been originally 
written in French, and afterwards trans- 
lated into Latin.” It is curious to find Prof. 
Henry Morley making the same statement in 
the fourth volume of his Library of English 
Literature. As Prof. Morley knows otherwise 
(vide First Sketch, p. 136), it may be as well to 
quote here the sentence of the recently published 
volume of the Library, dealing with ‘‘ Shorter 
Prose Works” :—‘‘ Sir John Mandeyille’s ac- 
count of his travels, written, as it appears from 
the texts, first in French, and then translated 
into Latin, was translated also into English, 
and that version is ascribed in the Introduction 
to some copies of it to Sir John himself.” The 
following is from the Prologue to the Voiage, as 
edited by Mr. Halliwell from the edition of 
1725 :—‘*‘ And zee schulle undirstonde, that I 
have put this boke out of Latyn into Frensch, 
and translated it azen out of Frensch into 
Englyssch, that every man of my nacion may 
understonde it.” See Morris and Skeat’s Speci- 
mens, part il., p. 167. THoMAS BAYNE. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 7,5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

5p.m, London Institution: ‘* Succession to Thrones,” 
by Sir H. 8. Maine, 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘On Drawing Objects in 
Motion,” by Mr. E. Armitage. 

s - p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Watchmaking,” I,, by Mr. 
. Rigg. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘‘ The Truths of Revela- 
tion confirmed by the Advance of Science,” by Dr. S. 
Kinns ; ‘‘ Biblical Proper Names, Personal and Local, 
illustrated from Sources external to Holy Scripture,” by 
the Rev. H. G. Tomkins. 

Tuxspay, Feb. 8,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The Blood,” 
by Prof. Schiifer. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “*The Portsmouth Dock- 
yard Extension Works,’ II., by Mr. C. Colson; “ The 
Plant and Temporary Works used in the Portsmouth 
Dockyard Extension,” by Mr, C. H. Meyer. 

Wepnespay, Feb. 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ The 
Amazons,” by Prof. Colvin, 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Present Condition of the 
Art of Wood-carving in Kngland,” by Mr. J. H. Pollen, 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Annual Meeting. 

Tuurspay, Feb. 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** The Trouba- 
dours,’’ by Mr. F. Iueffer. 

4.30 p.m. Royal. 

7 p.m. London Institution : * The Castes and Trades 
of India,” by Prof. Monier Williams, 

8 p.m, Royal Academy: ‘On the Finish of Works 
of Art,’ by Mr. E, Armitage, 

8 pm. Mathematical: “Some Theorems of Kine- 
matics on a Sphere,” by Mr. E. B. Elliott; **On Some In- 
tegrals expressible in Terms of the First Complete Elliptic 
Integral and of Gamma Functions,” by Mr. J. W. L. 
Glaisher; **On Mr. McColl’s Calculus of Equivalent 
Statements,” by Herr Schlittel (Strassburg) ; ** An Appli- 
cation of Conjugate Functions,” by Mr, E. J. Routh. 

8 p.m. ‘elegraph Engineers: “Earth Currents— 
Electric Tides,” by Mr. A. J. 8. Adame. 

8 p.m. Society for the Fine Arts: ‘The Influence 
of Women upon Art,” by Mrs. Needham. 

Fripay, Feb. 11,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Gold-fields 
of India,’ by Mr. Hyde Clarke. 

8 p.m. Quekett. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: “On the Finest 
Passage in Each of the Sections of Shakspere’s Work,” by 
the Key. W. M. Wynell-Mayow. 

8 p.m. Folk-Lore Society: ‘* Slavonic Folk-lore,” by 
the Rev. W. 8, Lach-Szyrma ; ‘*The Aryan Expulsion in 
Celtic Folke and Hero- Tales,’ by Mr. A. Nutt. 

9p.m. Royal Institution : “Distances of the Stars,” 
by Prof. Rt. 8. Ball. 

farunpay, Feb. 12, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Ama- 
zons,”’ by Prof. Coivin. 

3 p.m, Physical: Annual General Meeting; ‘Ona 
Hydrostatic Illustration of Electrical Phenomena, and 
other Lecture Experiments,’’ by Dr. O. J. Lodge. 











SCIENCE. 


OVERBECK ON THE FORMATION OF THE 
CANON. 


Zur Geschichte des Kanons. Zwei Abhand- 
lungen von Franz Overbeck, Dr. der 
Phil. u. Theol., ordentl. Prof. der Theol. an 
der Universitiit Basel. (Chemnitz.) 

Pror. Overseck’s latest contribution to the 
history of the Canon consists of two essays, 
one on the tradition of the ancient Church 
regarding the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
other on the New Testament Canon and the 
Muratorian Fragment. The object of the 
former treatise is, not to extend our knowledge 
of the facts composing the tradition—for this 
has hardly admitted of increase since Bleek’s 
complete survey of the ground—but to throw 
some new Sight on the interpretation of these 
facts, and to exhibit their inner connexion 
and their bearing on the general history of 
the Canon. The author very properly asks 
for an unprejudiced hearing and an enquiring 
spirit, though he does not secure the reader’s 
confidence in his own impartiality by warning 
off the admirers of the most recent theological 
pettifogging (Rabulistik, p. 2). No doubt 
there are pettifoggers in theology as in other 
human avocations, and it is satisfactory that 
Overbeck does not regard Biegenthal as one 
of them; still it is as well to leave the 
humbler members of the craft unnoticed, and 
the grand airs of impartiality which “ modern 
criticism” is too apt to assume in opposition 
to more conservative opinions are among its 
weakest characteristics. One cannot help 
suspecting Overbeck of just a little animus 
against “the comedy of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion’”’ (p. 28, note 1; p. 66, note 2), and 
fancying that it gives him pleasure rather 
than pain to charge the original framers of 
the Canon with deliberate falsification of their 
documents. These outbursts of contempt are, 
however, of rare occurrence; and the discus- 
sion, though it is not likely to convince even 
all who are unprejudiced, is as fair as it is 
careful and suggestive. 

His peculiar view of the manner in which 
the Epistle was fraudulently forced into the 
Canon is first explained as a key to the inter- 
pretation of the phenomena presented by early 
differences of opinion in regard to its author- 
ship. Assuming that the work was a real 
letter, addressed to a perfectly definite com- 
munity, probably in Rome, he argues that 
the oldest known superscription ‘to (the) 
Hebrews”’ was not original, but an addition 
which served to conceal the real destination of 
the work. This addition, however, is proved 
by its universal acceptance to have been made 
before the formation of the Canon, though 
probably not without some intention which the 
known facts did not justify. In connexion with 
this a more serious charge arises. The adop- 
tion of the Epistle into the Canon must have 
depended on the supposition of its apostolical 
origin, and therefore (as in Overbeck’s view 
the work was certainly not Paul’s) either a 
real ignorance of its origin was violently set 
aside in favour of a pretended knowledge, or 
actual knowledge was replaced by a claim 
that corresponded with the required canon- 
icity. The more damaging of these two 
suppositions is preferred by Overbeck. The 
Epistle, he conceives, must originally have 





had the usual address. This was removed 
on the formation of the Canon, so that it 
might be possible to represent Paul as the 
real author. With the same laudable object 
the closing verses were added, so as delicately 
to suggest a Pauline authorship, while not 
directly asserting it. 

An examination of the usual ancient 
testimonies exhibits a remarkable difference 
between the East and the West in the reception 
of the Epistle. In the Oriental Church 
opinion drifted more and more in favour of 
the Pauline authorship; and Overbeck en- 
deavours to show, especially from the testi- 
mony of Clemens Al., that the ascription of 
the Epistle to Paul dates from the period 
when the Canon was formed, and that, there- 
fore, the motive for this ascription is to be 
found in the necessity for an apostolical 
origin as a title to incorporation among the 
authoritative books. This view is, he thinks, 
confirmed by the peculiar course of events in 
the Western Church. He observes there 
three distinct periods in which the Epistle 
received strangely varied treatment. The 
first is the period of controversy between the 
East and the West respecting the canonicity of 
the work. Rome was too well acquainted 
with its real origin to be misled, and the view 
which was sanctioned by the Roman Church 
was adopted by the West generally. Hence 
the Pauline authorship is rejected by Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, Caius, and Tertullian. Owing 
to this deliberate refusal to accept the Epistle 
as canonical a second period arose, extending 
from 240 to 350 a.p., in which it was simply 
ignored, and its origin was consequently for- 
gotten. It might be supposed that this in- 
difference would have been impossible in face of 
the confident claims put forward by the East; 
but from the beginning of the third century 
there was a remarkable separation between the 
East and the West, which was overcome only 
through the policy of Constantine and the 
Arian controversy. With the renewal of 
intercourse between the separated portions of 
the Church began a third period, in the course 
of which the Epistle was adopted by the no 
longer reluctant West. To the still confident 
opinion of the East the Latin world had now 
nothing to oppose but its own ignorance ; and, 
as it was not desirable to have a difference on 
so vital a question as the composition of the 
Canon, it gave way, and acquiesced in the 
Oriental tradition. 

It cannot be denied that this hypothesis 
has the advantage of presenting a consistent 
picture of the course of events, and explaining 
the unquestionable difference between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. But, when we 
ask whether it possesses historical probability, 
it is not so easy to give an affirmative 
answer. Is it likely that the ecclesiastical 
authorities, I will not say of the East generally, 
or even of Egypt, but of Alexandria, where 
Overbeck finds the source of the mischief, 
would conspire together to falsify a document 
in order to obtain for it a fictitious authority ? 
Undoubtedly forgeries exist in the domain of 
ecclesiastical literature; but, when little or 
nothing was to be gained, it is difficult to 
believe that the responsible heads of a single 
Church could have been induced to practise 4 
deliberate fraud upon the people whom they 


| were appointed to teach, Even the leaders of 
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the early Church were men, and not monsters. 
But supposing this conspiracy to have been 
formed, could it possibly have succeeded ? 
How did these framers of a false Canon 
procure the mutilation and interpolation of 
all subsequent MSS. and the destruction 
of all that were already in existence? Why 
did not other Churches protest ? Nay, it is 
admitted that the West did protest. Why, 
then, did it not produce genuine copies, 
and overwhelm the authors of this sorry trick 
with confusion? How is it, moreover, that 
in the evidence which has survived there is 
not the slightest trace of any consistent tradi- 
tion in the West, which is supposed to have 
been so much better informed? Tertullian’s 
ascription of the Epistle to Barnabas stands 
by itself, and does not bear the marks of 
superior knowledge. Again, it may be urged 
that direct apostolical authorship was not 
regarded as essential to canonicity. The 
Gospels of Mark and Luke were canonical ; 
but, though a quwasi-apostolical authority was 
sought for them, they were not treated as the 
actual works of Peter and Paul. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews might have been received 
on a similar ground, and it is precisely on 
such a ground that Origen pleads for its 
acceptance. Notwithstanding his undis- 
guised admiration for it, and his frequent 
reference to it as Pauline, he frankly ad- 
mitted in his Homilies, delivered in the later 
portion of his life, that it could not be the 
work of Paul himself, but must have pro- 
ceeded from a disciple who wrote the master’s 
thoughts in his own style. 

Thus Overbeck’s hypothesis is not free from 
difficulties ; nor can I see that it is required 
by the facts which it is intended to elucidate. 
Admitting that the Epistle did not proceed 
from the Apostle, its reception as canonical 
and its ascription to Paul may have origin- 
ated, as Overbeck supposes, in Alexandria, 
where its Alexandrian strain of thought was 
most welcome. The higher criticism of that 
learned city would seek to discover the anony- 
mous author, and, in spite of the diversity of 
style from the confessedly Pauline Epistles— 
adiversity susceptible of different explanations 
—would find none so probable as the great 
Apostle who was a debtor to the Jews as well 
as the Greeks. The high authority of the 
Alexandrian teachers may have caused their 
opinion to spread in ever-widening circles 
through the East. If we may judge, however, 
from the passage in Origen’s Homilies already 
alluded to, the opinion spread slowly, and was 
far from being universally received during his 
lifetime, even in the East. From this point, 
if we except the brief reference of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, there is a blank in our infor- 
mation till the fourth century, when the 
Epistle appears to have been generally re- 
ceived in the East, though even then not 
without some difference of opinion. The West 
was naturally less affected by the authority of 
the Alexandrian school, and the conjecture 
Which started from Egypt had to convert the 
East before it could appeal with anything 
resembling a traditional consensus to the 
Latin Church. For there is really no proof, 
and Overbeck does not pretend, that, when 
the great Western writers were unanimously 
Tejecting the Pauline authorship, they were 
confronted by a unanimous acceptance of it 


in Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, as well as 
in Alexandria. If the tradition of the Roman 
Christians was the earliest, they were also 
likely, from their position, to retain it 
longest; but it may well be, as Overbeck 
supposes, that, during the third and the 
earlier part of the fourth centuries, the 
interest in the Epistle waned, and, when Latin 
and Greek Christianity once more came into 
close connexicn, the former, having no longer 
any decided view of its own, was ready to 
succumb to what was at last the almost 
unanimous tradition of the latter. These are, 
of course, only stray hints towards the so- 
lution of a question which is too large and 
technical to discuss adequately in a_ brief 
review ; but they may suffice to suggest the 
possibility of retaining what is best in Over- 
beck’s hypothesis, while casting off the burden 
of a grave historical improbability. 
Overbeck’s second treatise is an examina- 
tion of the views recently expressed by 
Harnack, and maintains that the Muratorian 
Fragment is not inconsistent with the belief 
that presumed apostolicity was the one ori- 
ginal ground for the admission of a book into 
the Canon, and that this ground was not 
limited, as Harnack supposes, by the principle 
of catholicity. This is a question to be 
solved only by a detailed examination of the 
Fragment; and I must, therefore, content 
myself with calling the attention of those 
who are interested in the history of the 
Canon to Overbeck’s searching criticisms. 
James DruMMoND. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATORE. 


The Gardens of the Sun; or, a Naturalist’s 
Journal on the Mountains and in the Forests and 
Swamps of Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago. 
By F. W. Burbidge, Trinity College Botanical 
Gardens, Dublin, and formerly of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. With Illustrations. (Murray.) 
The title of this book is yery captivating, the 
matter of it rather commonplace. It requires 
the brilliant style of Thackeray or of Lord 
George Campbell to make a chapter on the 
voyage to Singapore, or a description of that 
familiar town, even bearable; and, whatever 
Mr. Burbidge’s talents as a traveller, a botanist, 
or a horticulturist, literary composition is not 
his strong point. He went over no new ground ; 
he met with no striking adventures; but he saw 
a good deal of North-western Borneo, made a 
journey to the Sulu Islands, and twice visited 
Kini Balu in search of the rare plants to be 
found there. He might have written a couple 
of interesting magazine articles, or even have 
given usa small book of a hundred pages or 
so; instead of which we have a volume of 
360 pages, in which he narrates the most 
commonplace incidents of his trips to the 
interior, with details of his dinners and his baths 
day after day. The only bright pieces of 
description are when he comes across rare plants 
or abundance of insects, and the reader who 
knows nothing whatever about Borneo may 
obtain a good idea of the country and the 
people by means of this book. Mr. Burbidge 
thus describes his first meeting with the great 
pitcher plants on Kini Balu at a height of from 
6,000 to 9,000 feet :— 

‘*On open spaces, among rocks and sedges, the 
giant Nepenthes Rajah began to appear, the plants 
being of all sizes, and in the most luxuriant health 
and beauty. The soil in which they grew was 
a stiff yellow loam, surfaced with sandstone-grit, 
and around the larger plants a good deal of rich 





humus and leaf-débris had collected, The long 


red-pitchered N. Hdwardsiana was seen in two 
places. This plant, like N. Lovwii, is epiphytal in 
its perfect state, and is of a slender rambling habit. 
Highest of all in the great nepenthes zone came 
N. villosa, a beautiful plant, having rounded 
pitchers of the softest pink colour. with a crimson 
frilled orifice similar to that of N. Hdwardsiana. 
All thoughts of fatigue and discomfort vanished 
as we gazed on these living wonders of the Bornean 
Andes! Here, on this cloud-girt mountain-side, 
were vegetable treasures which Imperial Kew had 
longed for in vain. Discovered by Mr. Low in 
1851, dried specimens had been transmitted to 
Europe, and Dr. (now Sir Joseph) Hooker had 
described and illustrated them in the J’ransactions 
of the Linnean Society ; but all attempts to intro- 
duce them alive into European gardens had failed. 
To see the plants in all their health and vigour 
was a sensation I shall never forget—one of those 
which we experience but rarely in a lifetime!” 


Almost the only adventure in the book is the 
crossing of a difficult stream on the return from 
Kini Balu, Mr. Burbidge riding on a buffalo, 
and his companion, Smith, holding on to the 
saddle by a rope. We give it as a fair example 
of our author’s style :— 


‘*T shall never forget our last crossing. We had 
missed the proper place to ford without our know- 
ing it. The place we had chosen to cross was, as 
we afterwards found, a succession of smooth 
boulders and deep holes. The buffalo had to feel 
its way, and, when in mid-stream, unluckily set its 
feet on a boulder. Ugh! how I did shiver as I sank 
to my neck with the buffalo submerged beneath me. 
As we rose again, I glanced around and thought for 
a moment poor Smith had gone. In a moment, 
however, he rose to the surface of the stream, where 
he lay extended, grasping the ropes of the saddle 
with one hand at arm’s-length, and gasping for 
breath. All the time we were being carried down 
stream, and bravely as the plucky buffalo struggled 
her feet continually slipped on the loose pebbles 
below. ‘Hold on, Smith!’ I gasped, as splash we 
all went over another gigantic boulder, and the 
water surged up to my ears ‘although on the back 
of the beast. I clung like a sailor in a gale. 
Fortunately for us the buffalo regained her footing, 
and clearing the current by a great effort she carried 
me and dragged poor old Smith up the bank Koung- 
wards. ‘That’s a narrow squeak, old boy,’ I said, 
but Smith was too exhausted to answer as he 
tottered and staggered to a seat on a stone lying 
near.” 


Among the minor defects of the book are the 
constant references to plants by their Latin 
names without any description of their chief 
characteristics, so that the non-botanical reader 
feels a continual irritation owing to his being 
quite unable to form any mental picture of the 
thing referred to. There are a number of good 
wood-cuts illustrating plants, scenery, and 
natives. Some of these appear to be taken 
from other works, as that of the ‘‘ Orangutan 
or Wild Men of Johore,” and as no authority 
is given for the accuracy of these figures they 
are of little value. An Appendix contains a 
short account of the new plants discovered, 
with lists of the ferns collected in Borneo and 
of the birds collected in the Sulu Islands and 
on Kini Balu. 


Botanisches Centralblatt. Referirendes Organ 
fiir das Gesammtgebiet der Botanik, Hrsg. von 
Dr. O. Uhlworm. Quartal 1 u. 2. (Cassel: 
Fischer.) Nothing has appeared more surely 
indicative of the activity of botanical research 
at the present time than this most useful and 
admirably conducted publication. Its weekly 
issues contain notices or abstracts, longer or 
shorter as the case may be, of every publica- 
tion of importance, independent or in the pages 
of a journal, in all countries of the globe, in all 
departments of botanical science. At least 
this is its aim, and it seems to us to have been 
as fully carried out as circumstances will per- 
mit by the energetic editor and his large corps of 
assistants on the Continent, in England, and 





elsewhere, Should eyery part or every volume 
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be furnished with as good an index raisonné as 
that prefixed to the first part, the work will, as 
it proceeds, supply a complete résumé of 
botanical literature indispensable to all workers 
who desire to know what has previously been 
done in any particular department. The under- 
taking is most creditable to the enterprise of 
those who have started it, and we sincerely wish 
it success. Although the present notice refers 
only to the first two quarters of the first 
volume, the second volume has been actually 
commenced with the new year. 


The Guests of Flowers: a Botanical Sketch 
for Children. By C. E. Meetkerke. (Griffith 
and Farran.) This little book is founded on a 
work already noticed in our columns, Flowers 
and their Unbidden Guests, by Dr. Kerner, who 
has also supplied a Preface. We welcome with 
pleasure every fresh effort to introduce to the 
notice of children some of the fascinating details 
of the world of nature in which they live; and 
we do not doubt that the present volume will 
be useful in this respect. But we are inclined 
to question whether the somewhat stilted and 
forced style in which it is written is, after all, 
so attractive to children as a plain narrative or 
description in easy and not too technical lan- 
guage, such as that adopted in those model 
botanical books for children, Prof. Asa Gray’s 
How Plants grow and How Plants behave. 
More might certainly have been made of the 
admirable subject, especially with the aid of a 
few simple wood-cuts. 


The Coal Fields of Great Britain : their History, 
Structure, and Resources; with Descriptions of 
the Coal Fields of our Indian and Colonial 
Empire, and of other Parts of the World. By 
Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D. F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. (Stanford.) The appearance of a 
new edition of so well-known a work as 
Prof. Hull’s Coal Fields calls for but few 
remarks. It is a book which passed long 
ago into the rank of our geological classics, 
and it still forms, with Mr. Smyth’s admir- 
able treatise on Coal and Coal Mining, 
our standard authority on this subject. On 
examining Dr. Hull’s new edition, it is satis- 
factory to find that several improvements have 
been introduced, notably in the description of 
the Carboniferous Flora. It needs a specialist 
to describe, with accuracy, the plants of the 
coal measures, and, as Prof. Williamson, of 
Manchester, has revised this part of the work, 
the student may turn to it with the utmost 
confidence. The Blue-books embodying the 
work of the Royal Coal Commission have now 
become so scarce that the reader will be glad to 
find the pith of the Reports introduced into 
Prof. Hull’s volume. 


Plant-Life: Popular Papers on the Phe- 
nomena of Botany. With 148 Illustrations by 
the Author. arly Lessons in Botany. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Plant-Life.” With 120 Illustra- 
tions. (Marshall, Japp and Co.) These two 
little books would appear to be written by a 
working member of the Lambeth Field Club, 
and are commendable attempts to interest a 
wider public in the pursuits to which the writer 
has evidently paid great attention. It is, we 
think, a mistake for any scientific work, how- 
ever elementary, to be published anonymously, 
as it thus loses more than half its raison d’étre. 
We have no doubt that many into whose hands 
these books come will be stimulated to use their 
own observing faculties in the same field; and 
to this end we wish them every success. But 
should they reach another edition, they should 
be carefully revised. Misprints are numerous; 
nor are they free from more serious errors. 
Thus, Zygnaema (p. 5 of Plant-Life) does 
not produce zoospores; nor has the fuchsia 
(fig. 37) ten stamens; while the classification of 
Algae on p. 201 is not one that will be found 


in any work of authority, Tho illustrations, 





by the author himself, are very unequal. Some 
of them, like those of Pinguicula and Darling- 
tonia, are superior to those we generally find in 
elementary text-books; while others—many of 
them evidently copied, and not drawn from 
nature—are altogether below the mark. 


Note-book on Practical Solid or Descriptive 
Geometry. By Edgar and Pritchard. Fourth 
Edition, by A. G. Meeze. (Macmillan.) The 
appearance of the fourth edition of this work 
will be the signal for its promotion from the 
position of an elementary treatise to that of a 
leading text-book on the subject. The study 
of descriptive geometry has of late years been 
much encouraged in all the important scientific 
educational establishments of the country, 
probably because it is recognised as one which, 
although possessed of but a small actual range, 
yet affords an almost unlimited scope for inge- 
nuity of conception and originality of treat- 
ment. Its mastery is unattended with the 
sacrifice of much time or labour, while the 
benefits to be derived from it are both per- 
manent and important; for, without exacting 
the committal to memory of any empirical 
formulae, it familiarises the student with the 
forms and properties of all the leading figures 
with which he is likely to have to deal hereafter, 
and thus provides a fitting introduction to a 
profound study of the more special branches of 
mathematics. Space forbids our enlarging upon 
the ingenious manner in which the book has 
been rewritten. What has been retained has 
been made to conform to the most modern of 
our accepted notions, while much has been 
introduced that is entirely new. Special atten- 
tion should be directed to a novel method of 
representing all requisite dimensions, in one 
view of an object, by means of what is styled a 
tri-metric projection. Isometric projection, 
often difficult of application in practice, and 
usually relegated to an isolated position in 
books on descriptive geometry, here follows as 
a simple rider to the enunciation of the tri- 
metric method. We would add that the chapters 
on Axial Projection (another novel conception) 
and on Curved Surfaces demand as much quiet 
and careful study at the hands of the reader as 
they have experienced conscientious and original 
treatment at the hands of the writer. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tne well-known West African explorer, M. 
Savorgnan de Brazza, after founding the French 
station on the Upper Ogowé, appears to have 
started on his journey in the Congo basin 
without waiting for his colleague, Dr. Ballay, 
and has achieved the great feat of reaching the 
River Congo, about one hundred miles south of 
the Equator. No detailed account of this suc- 
cessful exploration has as yet come to hand, but, 
from the brief telegram received by the Inter- 
national African Association, M. de Brazza 
appears to have struck the Congo between the 
Mpaka and the next principal affluent on the 
right bank, or between 2° and 3° 8. lat. He 
has also ascertained the correctness of his 
belief that the River Alima, discovered during 
his former expedition on the Ogowé, was an 
affluent of the Congo. M. de Brazza reached 
the banks of the Congo last July; and, as he did 
not arrive at Stanley Pool till September, he 
has, no doubt, done other interesting work, the 
particulars of which we have yet to learn. He 
afterwards descended the river, and, having 
visited Mr. H. M. Stanley at his advanced post, 
reached Vivi, at the foot of the Yellala Falls, on 
November 12. 


In the February number of Good Words we 
find two papers of interest from a geographical 
point of view. Under the title of the “‘ Road to 
the Pole,” Capt. A. H. Markham, R.N., com- 


mences @ popular account af his voyage in the | 





Ishjirn to Novaya Zemlya and the Barents Sea, 
in company with Sir H. Gore Booth. Mr, 
Joseph Thomson, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Toiling 
by Tanganyika,” brings us to a very interesting 
= of his recent explorations in Kast Central 
Africa. 


LETTERS have lately been received in Paris 
from Dr. Crevaux, by which we learn that he 
was on the point of crossing the Cordillera to 
the basin of the River Orinoco, having been 
induced to depart from his original plans. His 
main object in his new field of labour is to 
explore the course of the Guayabero, which he 
believes will prove to be a navigable affluent of 
the Orinoco, and valuable for commercial pur- 
poses. Dr. Crevaux has already completed 
some useful work on the River Magdalena, 
having carefully mapped a considerable part of 
its course. 


THE Government of Queensland have under- 
taken the publication of a map of the colony on 
a large scale; it will be comprised in six sheets, 
of which three have lately been issued. When 
the last mail left Brisbane they were also 
engaged in fitting out an expedition for the 
exploration of the country between Blackall 
and Point Parker, on the coast of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 


In the extreme north of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria some very useful explorations have 
lately been conducted by Capt. Pennefather in 
the Pearl on the east coast, by which a con- 
siderable tract of hitherto unknown country 
has been examined and the coast line laid down 
withaccuracy. He first visited the mouth of the 
Coen River (12° 13'S. lat.), and, after a short 
journey inland, established the fact that as a river 
it has no real existence. He next explored the 
Archer River, a few miles farther south, and 
found the natives numerous and not over- 
friendly. Finding that the country was not 
very promising after an ascent of fifteen miles, 
Capt. Pennefather returned to the coast and 
sailed northwards to the Batavia River, which 
enters the gulf in 141° 53’ E. long., 11° 51'S, 
lat. This river he explored more thoroughly 
for a distance of thirty-six miles, and his report 
of the surrounding country, which was pre- 
viously quite unknown, shows that it is well 
adapted for settlement. The river is, in his 
opinion, a very fine one, maintaining a consider- 
able width for a long distance, and its mouth 
would make a splendid port, its chief draw- 
back appearing to be the great number of 
alligators found there. 


Some little alteration has lately been made 
in the arrangements for polar stations which 
the Russians have for some time been preparing 
to establish. Lieut. Jiirgens, of the Russian 
Navy, who has been diligently preparing him- 
self for his work, will be the chief of the two 
stations, one of which will be formed near the 
mouth of the Lena, and the other probably at 
the entrance to the River Kolyma, and not, as 
has been stated, on one of the islands of the 
New Siberia group. 

Cou. Fiatrers left Wargla on December 5, 
journeyed up the Wad Milya as far as Hassi 
Inifel, in lat. 30° N., and left that place on 
December 18 for El Meseggem, a well on the 
road from Insalah to Ghadames, first visited by 
Rohlfs. Thence he proposes to pass between 
the mountains of Ahaggar and Tassili into the 
heart of the country of the Tuareg. 


EQuaALLy satisfactory are the reports received 
from the members of the German expeditions 
now in Africa. Herr Buchner writes on July 
1, from the Muene Chikambo’s village on the 
Lulua, that, after a residence of six months at 
the Musumba of the Mwata Yamyo, he left that 
place, as he was unable to obtain permission to 
extend his explorations to the northward. On 
reaching the left bank of the Iylua he de- 
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spatched the bulk of his people to Angola, and 
was about, with fifty picked men, to trace the 
banks of that river to its confluence with the 
Congo. Herr Schuler, of the East Coast ex- 
pedition, reports his arrival at Tabora on October 
17. He has fixed upon Kisinda, near the Gombe 
River, as a suitable site for the ‘“ station” 
which he was sent out to found. Dr. Rohlfs 
and Dr. Strecker left Masua on December 12 for 
Ailet in Abyssinia. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Fossil Sponge-spicules—We have received a 
copy of a memoir, by Mr. George Jennings 
Hinde, descriptive of a collection of sponge- 
spicules which he obtained from a single flint 
from the Upper Chalk of Horstead in Norfolk. 
The cavity in this flint contained a quantity of 
fine material resembling flour, and representing 
a portion of the mud of the Cretaceous ocean, 
hermetically sealed in the interior of the flint. 
The material consisted not only of an abundance 
of sponge-spicules but of numerous forami- 
nifera, entomostraca, fragments of echinoderms 
and mollusca, with fish-scales and coprolites. 
From the single flint no fewer than one hundred 
and sixty d:fferent forms of spicules were 
obtained, belonging to thirty-eight species and 
thirty-two genera of sponges. ‘These spicules 
were carefully studied by the author at Munich, 
under the direction of Dr. Zittel. The memoir 
is admirably illustrated with lithographs of the 
spicules executed by Herr Conrad Schwager, 
of the Palaeontological Museum at Munich. 


SomE little time ago we drew attention to the 
fund started at Birmingham for the endowment 
of scientific research, of which the first re- 
cipient is Dr. Gore. We learn, from an address 
to the Birmingham: Philosophical Society by 
its President, Dr. Heslop, that this fund now 
amounts to nearly £100 in annual subscriptions 
and £900 in donations. In addition, a house 
has been taken and fitted up as an ‘‘ Institute 
of Scientific Research” by the liberality of a 
member of the society, and handed over to Dr. 
Gore and Dr. Norris, in order that they may 
enjoy at least the requisite structural con- 
yeniences for the prosecution of their work. 


A HITHERTO unknown variety of the hippo- 
potamus, maaed, like the ancient Egyptian hip- 
popotamus-goddess called Ta-urt, or Thoueris, 
has been discovered, it is said, at some very 
remote part of the Blue Nile. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. VisovanArn NArAyan Manp1ik, C.S.I1., 
of Bombay, has published the second part of 
his elaborate work on Hindu Law, the present 
volume containing the full translation of the 
Vyavahdra Mayikha and of Yajnavalkya’s 
Smriti, with numerous notes; a long Introduc- 
tion on the general literature; and four ex- 
haustive Appendices, the first of which contains 
an analysis of eighteen other Smritis, while the 
others deal with the law of charitable donations, 
of Sapinda relationship, and of marriage and 
adoption respectively. The style and method 
show how thoroughly the author has assimilated 
“uropean ideas of literary history and criticism, 
and the various notes are evidence of his wide 
acquaintance with the riches of the extensive 
native literature on Hindu Law. It is also 
especially worthy of attention how cordially he 
endorses the complaints made by the late Prof. 
Goldstiicker, and again recently by Mr. 

élson, of the Madras Civil Service, on the 
deficiencies in the English administration of 
dindu Law, arising chiefly from the very 
inadequate acquaintance with the authorities 
possessed by judges who, in their ignorance of 
Sanskrit, are dependent upon incomplete and 





faulty translations. The present work, and 
those of Prof. Jolly and of Dr. Biihler, will do 
something to remedy this great and crying 
want; but versions of half-a-dozen or a dozen 
law books, chosen somewhat at random from 
so much larger a number, cannot be expected 
to remove all occasion for further mistakes. It 
is, after all, but a small, though a very import- 
ant, part of the ancient system which is still 
supposed to be followed in our courts; and a 
somewhat complete catena of authorities on 
these points should be published both in San- 
skrit and in scholarly translations. Private 
enterprise ma* ‘indeed, as this volume shows, do 
much toacc wplish the task ; but it will scarcely 
be performed, without the assistance and 
authority of the central Government, until 
numerous decisions founded on inadequate 
knowledge have already introduced an almost 
irremediable confusion. The first portion of 
the present work compares most favourably 
with Borrodaile’s well-known, but in many 
places inaccurate, version of the Vyavahdra 
Mayikha, and is based upon the excellent 
text of that great commentary which appeared 
in part i. ; and, though in the portion devoted 
to Yajnavalkya the author has had to go over 
ground already occupied by so great a scholar 
as Prof. Stenzler, he may be fairly said to 
have given us the first complete and trustworthy 
translation of that ancient text-book. It is 
satisfactory to find a further proof of the rise of 
a school of native scholars well able to hold 
their own in a comparison with those who have 
been trained in Europe. 


THE Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
part iv., completing the volume for the year 
1880, is mainly occupied with a long and full his- 
tory of Tibet, translated from the Chinese T’ang 
history by Dr. Bushell, physician to the English 
Embassy at Peking. The paper is entitled “ The 
Early History of Tibet,” and, after describing in 
a few sentences the earlier traditions of the 
period from the fifth to the middle of the seventh 
century A.D, it gives an elaborate account of 
Tibetan affairs trom the year 634, when the 
first Tibetan envoys were sent to China, down 
to the year 850. The history is founded 
on contemporaneous official documents, and, 
though doubtless tinged with official colouring, 
is perfectly trustworthy in its main features, 
and, what is of more importance, is full of 
references to the curious customs and beliefs of 
the Tibetan people. It gives a very favourable 
impression of the spirit in which the Chinese 
historical works, of which we have heard so 
much and seen so little, are composed. ‘There 
is one detail of especial interest for Indian 
history—an account of the embassies sent on 
the representations of Hiouen Thsang to 
Siladitya, King of Magadha (p. 528). To this 
important paper is appended a facsimile, text, 
and translation of an inscription set up in 822 
A.D., recording a treaty made in that year 
between China and Tibet. Mr. Le Strange fol- 
lows with a few ‘‘ Notes on Some Inedited Coins,” 
being local coins of various ages collected by 
him in Persia from 1877 to 1879. The concluding 
paper is one on the “ Buddhist Nirvana and the 
Noble Eightfold Path,” by Oscar Frankfurter, 
Phil. Dr. It is well known that the meaning 
to be assigned to the Buddhist expression 
Nirvana has hitherto depended on the interpre- 
tation of a few isolated passages and epithets 
which, in the hands of different European 
scholars, have been made to support or imply 
such widely different conclusions that discus- 
sions on Nirvana have become almost a 
byword for intricacy and uncertainty. Dr. 
Frankfurter has discovered three entire suttas in 
the Pali scriptures devoted to the subject; and, 
though the second is little more than a repetition 
of the first, these suttas may fairly be taken as 
containing the views of the early Buddhists 
themselves on the question that has given rise 





to so much controversy. It is instructive to 
notice that they are entirely free from any of 
the deep metaphysical discussions which enter 
so largely into European treatments of Nir- 
vana; and that they describe that summum 
bonum of the Buddhists very simply and con- 
cisely as ‘“‘the cessation of lust, anger, and 
ignorance.” ‘* The answer given by Sariputta,” 
says Dr. Frankfurter, ‘“‘ as well as the sermon 
preached by Gotama, in these suttas on Nirvina, 
fully bears out the opinion of Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, expressed in his little book on Buddhism 
—viz., that Nirvana is to be attained in this 
life.” The paper concludes with the full Pali 
text of all the three suttas referred to. The 
present part also contains the Report for 1880, 
drawn up by the secretary, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux 
—a worthy sequel to those exhaustive accounts 
of all the Oriental literature of the past year 
which have lately been periodically contributed 
by the secretary to the pages of the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
_ Royau Astatic Soctery.—(Monday, Jan. 24.) 


Sir H. C. Raw iiyson, K.C.B., President, in the 
Chair.—A paper was read by Mr, W. Simpson ‘‘ On 
the Identification of Nagarahara, with Reference to 
the Travels of Hiouen-Thsang.” Nagarahara, he 
stated, was the name of the chief city of the 
Jelalabad Valley, as also of the province, the ex- 
tent of which, according to Hiouen-Thsang, was 

tebably from Gundamuck to the Khyber Pass. 
t was visited by Hiouen-Thsang and Fah-Hian, who 
describe some of the buildings in it, at the same time 
referring to its distance from Hidda (now Hada), 
and thus confirming the suggested identification. 
Mr. Simpson stated that, when in the Jelalabad 
Valley with Gen. Sir Samuel Browne’s column in 
1879, he made many explorations into the Buddhist 
remains there, discovering, inter alia, an isolated 
rock covered with ruins of Buddhist masonry, bear- 
ing the local name of Bala-Hissar (i.e, ‘‘ the 
Citadel”), the whole ground about it being strewn 
with stones and fragments of topes. Around it 
may also be seen a series of ridges, probably the 
remains of the ancient defences of the town. 
Hiouen-Thsang states that it was four miles in cir- 
cumference, and that it was six miles from Hidda, 
both of which measures agree exactly with those 
made by Mr. Simpson. M. Vivien de St.-Martin, 
who very nearly worked out a correct map of this 
district in his Mémoire sur la Carte de l Asie 
Centrale, was, Mr. Simpson stated, misled by the 
map published in the Asiana Antiqua, 


Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—(Zhursday, Jan. 27.) 


EpwINn FRESHFIELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair,— 
Mr, Peacock exhibited rubbings of brasses of Martin 
Gravenor from Messingham cnurch, and of Marma- 
duke Tirwhitt, who died 1599, from Scotter church, 
and also a copy of the arms on the tomb of 
Joseph Justus Scaliger, at Leyden, which are or, 
a ladder gules, and a double-headed eagle vert, 
showing his connexion with the family of La Scala 
at Verona.—Mr. George Grazebrook exhibited 
several matrices of seals, among which were the 
following devices:—A grotesque head, with the 
legend PRDIVESDIVII1, probably the common 
inscription ‘‘ Prive suit” with other letters inter- 
posed to make it a puzzle; a tower, with the 
legend ‘* Force de Baudouin ;” two of St. Martin 
and the Beggar, of the fourteenth century ; and one 
belonging to a prebendary of Bar, bearing crusilly, 
two pikes hauriant endorsed.—Mr. H. 8. Milman 
read a paper upon the mode of keeping Wardrobe 
accounts in the reign of Edward 1. In the Ex- 
chequer two concurrent rolls were kept—one by the 
clerk of the treasurer, called the Pipe roll, and the 
other by the Chancellor’s clerk, ‘These were col- 
lated at the audit. The same system appears to 
have been in use in the Wardrobe, and a roll for 
28 Edw. I. similar to that formerly printed by the 
society is now in the possession of the Earl of 





Ashburnham, and was lent to the society for 
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exhibition. In the case of the Wardrobe, the 
primary roll or compotus was kept by the custos or 
treasurer, and the counter-roll by the comptroller. 
The accounts of the treasurer of the King’s 
Chamber for the last year of Edward II. were also 
exhibited. These are in French, while the earlier 
cnes are in Latin. 


FINE ART. 
Inscriptions et Notices recueillies a Edfo® 
(Haute Egypte) pendant la Mission scienti- 
Jique de M. le Vicomte E. de Rouge. 


Publiées par M. le Vicomte Jacques de 
Rougé. (Paris: Leroux.) 


Some thirty years ago, when Mariette-Pasha 
undertook the excavation of the great Temple 
of Apollinopolis Magna, he found it buried 
under the populous hamlet of Edfoo. Its 
stupendous pylons yet towered seventy-five 
feet above the minaret of the village inosque ; 
but their bases were sunk in fifty feet of 
rubbish. Its terraced roof—crowded with 
mud huts and swarming with fellaheen, 
poultry, dogs, asses, buffaloes, and vermin— 
formed the central plateau of a wilderness of 
mounds. Its columned fhalls, its courtyards 
and chambers, its corridors, its sanctuary, 
were choked to the brim. For sixty genera- 
tions, Copt and Arab had been erecting their 
crude brick dwellings upon the site of that 
ancient city called by the Egyptians Teb, and 
by the Greeks Apollinopolis Magna; each 
generation superimposing its fragile structures 
upon the crumbled walls of its predecessors, 
and, like the races of the coral insect, helping 
to pile a mountain to its own memory. 
Mariette-Pasha began by demolishing 
ninety-two houses, sixty-four of which were 
on the roof of the temple. He next caused 
the surrounding mounds to be cut away, and 
the whole building to be cleared and cleansed 
throughout. Thus disentombed, it emerged 
the most perfect monument of ancient 
Egypt. The pylon-cornices are gone; and 
over the portico, and immediately above 
the sanctuary, a few roofing-stones are 
missing. Here and there, too, may be ob- 
served a defaced inscription, a noseless deity, 
# mutilated capital. All else is unchanged. 
We tread the ancient pavement; we mount 
the ancient stairs ; we find the granite naos 
still standing in the sanctuary. The 
sculptures are for the most part as sharp, 
the stone is as smooth and creamy-white, as on 
that day when the temple—begun, as one 
inscription records, on the 7th Epiphi, year 10, 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, and completed ninety- 
five years later—was solemnly consecrated to 
the great Apollinopolitan triad; namely, to 
** Horus the Great God, the Lord of Heaven, 
the Golden Hawk, Son of Osiris, King of the 
Kings of the Northern and Southern hemi- 
spheres; Hathor, mistress of the Golden 
Crown, she who gives beauty to the King 
and loveableness to man and to woman ;”’ and 
Harhat, or Harpokroti, their divine offspring. 
Some idea of the literary wealth of the 
temple of Edfoo .may be gathered from the 
following facts. The building consists of a 
gateway flanked by two gigantic pylons, a 
courtyard, a portico, two hypostyle halls, two 
transverse corridors, a chapel, numerous side- 
chambers, a sanctuary, and an external open 
corridor, bounded by a magnificent wall some 


forty feet in height. The pylon-gateway 
measures 250 feet in width by 125 feet in 
height. The courtyard measures 160 feet in 
length by 140 in width. The entire length 
of the building is 450 feet, and it covers 
an area of 80,000 square feet. It is no 
exaggeration to say that every ceiling and 
pillar and architrave, every doorway and 
soffit and frieze, every side-chumber however 
dark, every subterraneous :rypt however 
secret, is covered with sculptured groups and 
hieroglyphed inscriptions. The external 
surface of the temple, the inner side of the 
great open corridor, the huge pylons upon 
whose parapets “‘lean-headed ”’ vultures sun 
themselves all day, are carved in like manner 
from top to bottom. The whole building, in 
short, is one vast illustrated book—not a 
royal autobiography, like Aboosimbel or 
Medinet Haboo; not an aggregate of epics 
and military chronicles, like Karnak ; but an 
encyclopaedic collection of civil and religious 
texts, astronomical and geographical treatises, 
kalendars, genealogies, hymns, diagrams, 
mystical invocations ; lists of Egyptian and 
Nubian nomes, with their capital towns, their 
products, and their tutelary deities; lists of 
tributary provinces and princes; catalogues 
of temples and their territorial possessions ; 
lists of priests and priestesses, of singers and 
scribes ; tables of feasts and fasts ; records 
of donations and offerings ; and an incredible 
profusion of mythologic legends. Nor is this 
maze of texts without a plan. As in 
tombs of the ancient empire we find ceilings 
painted to imitate the sky and the stars, and 
dados adorned with symbolic representations 
of the farms and fishponds of the deceased, 
so at Edfoo all that is of the earth earthy 
is confined to the lower walls and basement 
chambers, while the ceilings and friezes 
are dedicated to celestial phenomena and the 
astronomic divinities. 

Engrossed by the work of excavation, 
Mariette-Pasha was unable to do more than 
report upon the variety and value of these 
Edfoo inscriptions, which he described in 1860 
as equivalent to a kilometre of mural sculpture. 
To this report the French Government re- 
sponded in 1863 by despatching the late 
Viscount E. de Rougé upon an archaeological 
mission to Egypt; and it was during that 
expedition (in which M. Jacques de Rougé 
was associated with his father, and in which 
Mariette-Pasha ultimately assisted) that the 
texts reproduced in the present collection 
were copied. Since that time Messrs. E. 
Naville, Brugsch, Diimichen, de Rochemon- 
teix, and others have laboured in the same 
mine; and still we are far from having ex- 
hausted a tithe of its treasures. 

It was chiefly to the geographical lists that 
MM. de Rougé devoted their attention at 
Edfoo. Similar lists are found in other 
temples, the most ancient being those of Seti 
the First at Abydos ; but by far the most com- 
prehensive are those of Apollinopolis Magna, 
which consist of twenty-seven processions of 
symbolical figures, representing nomes, towns, 
canals, backwaters, provinces, lakes, sacred 
enclosures, and the like. The King heads 
each procession, introducing it in flowery 
phrases to the tutelary triad of the temple; 
while every figure carries his name upon his 
head. As these hieroglyphed names are 
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phonetically spelled, their philological value 
to the student is almost equal to their 
topographical and historical importance. 
Dry as they sound, these geographical lists 
contain, beside mere names of localities, a host 
of curious correlative details. We learn from 
them, for instance, the titles of various 
priests, such as “The Great First,” “ The 
Head,” “The Child of the Sanctuary,” 
“The Purifier,’ “The Sacrificer,”’ “The 
Propitiator of the Spirit of the Waters,” 
“The Opener of the Gates of Heaven,” &c., 
&e. The High Priest of Cynopolis was 
Neb-next-f, i.e., “The Lord is his strength,” 
a title identical with the name of the last 
native Pharaoh. A priestess of Amen, at 
Thebes, figures as ‘‘ Adorer of the Divinity.” 
This dignity was also borne by two royal 
princesses of the Twentieth Dynasty, and 
would seem to have been at one time 
hereditary in the female line of Thebes—a 
fact which scores another error against 
Herodotus, who asserts (book ii., chap. xxxv.) 
that in Egypt no woman could fill a priestly 
office. The sacred bari, or portable boat 
carried on men’s shoulders in ceremonial 
processions, has long been familiar to us in 
the mural sculpture of Egyptian sanctuaries. 
We now know that each temple possessed one 
or more of these arks; that they were 
occasionally launched upon the temple lakes, 
and even upon the Nile; and that they were 
distinguished by quaint and high-sounding 
names, such as *‘ The Lord of the Scimitar,” 
“The Light of the Two Lands,” ‘“ The 
Great of Turquoise,” “The Ornament of the 
Ram,” “The Lady of the Waters,” and the 
like. One remarkable text (see plate cxvi., 
vol. ii.) treats of the sources and heights of 
the Nile. Thoth, diademed and holding a 
papyrus, addresses the King, Ptolemy 
Euergetes, in these words:—“TI give thee a 
book from the library of thy father.’ Next 
follow the contents of the papyrus :— 


‘*T establish the fields of Egypt to endure for 
ever in the presence of Horus, from Aboo 
[Elephantine] to the sea-limits, a distance of 
Aah * 12,700. For Egypt is called the eye of 
Osiris. The Nile is its pupil; the mountains 
of the East and of the West are its two eyelids. 
- . «+ The Nile issues forth from Ker-t [qy. 
Khartoom ?] at his hour [i.¢., period]. At Aboo 
he rises to a height of twenty-four cubits, three 
palms, and four parts. He neither falls short 
of this measure nor exceeds it. "When the Nile 
comes he waters the earth,” &c., &c. 


Plates cxiii., cxiv., and cxv. reproduce 4 
series of Nilotic figures heading lists of 
neighbouring nations, whose names, as written 
here and elsewhere, are more or less satisfac- 
torily identified with the Syrians, Libyans, 
Tunisians, Edomites, and Mesopotamians. 
Want of space forbids me to quote further ; 
but a handful of ore proves the quality of the 
mine. The present work, which consists of 
143 plates of lithographed texts, comprises 
apparently all the copies made at Edfoo by 
MM. de Rougé, and includes the selected 
texts contributed some few years ago by 
M. Jacques de Rougé to the Revue Archéolo- 
gique, to which articles I beg to acknow- 
ledge my obligations. 
Ameria B. Epwarps. 
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* A superficial measure ; value unknown, 
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ART BOOKS. 


Gainsborough and Constable. By G. Brock Arnold. 
(Sampson Low and Oo.) The volume before us, 
which is the latest addition to the extremely 
unequal, though often meritorious, little series, 
‘«‘ The Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists,” 
gathers together some of the best-known facts 
and some of the oldest opinions respecting two 
charming artists. Readers who have little 
opportunity of access to books may find that a 
certain value attaches even to such a compila- 
tion; but those who would like to understand 
what it is the fashion to call ‘the secret” 
of Gainsborough’s art—in other words, its 
characteristics, what inspired it, and what it 
performed—cannvt reasonably be satisfied 
with so arid a performance as the present. For, 
while there is an absence of fresh facts, there 
appears to us to be a yet more plentiful lack of 
individual thought. The time has gone by for 
quoting, at great length, such a meritorious 
gossip as Allan Cunningham, for one naturally 
prefers to read him in the original; while to 
speak of Waagen—the author of a yoluminous 
and rose-coloured chronicle—as an ‘‘ eminent 
critic ” is now even more inappropriate than at 
the time when that worthy was still writing. 
But what we really find least satisfactory in 
the present book is the absence of any sufficient 
sign of personal and familiar knowledge of the 
works that are treated of. The chapters on Gains- 
borough, and, we fear, also those on Constable, 
might almost have been compiled by a writer 
surrounding himself with the older authorities 
and with little further material. A better 
indication than any that is given here of the 
true nature of Gainsborough’s and Constable’s 


art is needed to satisfy even a modest demand | I 


for art knowledge. It is fair to say that the 
task set before Mr. G. B. Arnold appears to 
have been executed by him with steady pains ; 
but of any of the best gifts of a critic—insight, 
fullness of knowledge, and powerof expression— 
there is, to say truth, little trace. Gainsborough 
and Constable have been written about so much 
better, and so many times, that we cannot 
attach any importance to the volume before us. 
We willingly believe, however, that the writer 
has done his best. 


Pencil and Palette. By Robert Kempt. (Chatto 
and Windus.) This volume is a collection of 
anecdotes, many of them relating to con- 
temporary painters, and of the kind that may 
while away half-an-hour on a railway journey. 
It is not without interest, though it is without 
substance. Mr. Kempt has read a good deal of 
gossip upon art, and has had a good memory 
or a constant friend in scissors and paste-pot. 
The book, which it would be absurd to praise, 
yet more absurd to reprove, is the result of this. 


Practical Keramics for Students. By Charles 
A. Janvier. (Chatto and Windus.) It is 
strange that no such comprehensive book of 
this kind has, so far as we are aware, been pub- 
lished before in England, and this, if we mistake 
not, is American in origin. In the works 
of Brongniart and Salvétat, in those of Arnoux 
and Tenax, and scattered about in a hundred 
other yolumes, are the materials from which 
Mr. Janvier has laboriously, intelligently, and 
accurately compiled this very valuable little 
Work, which is thoroughly businesslike, without 
being unreadable. It is addressed to ‘‘ students,” 
but this is a word of wide signification, and may 
Well be held to include all lovers and collectors 
of china who are not pure china-maniacs—a 
class which we would fain hope is becoming 
extinct. No one who really cares for china 
will not be glad to be able to study a little of 
its technicalities. It adds greatly to the 
Pleasure of the few ‘‘ pieces” which almost 
éveryone now possesses to know not only their 
marks (if they have them), but to be able to see 

ow the human hand and eye haye worked, to 





be able to discern glaze from slip, earthenware 
from faience, and underglaze colours from 
enamel. The history of china is the history of 
mankind, and it is something to be able to 
detect from the quality of paste whether the 
little piece of blue-and-white which delights you 
was made by a Chinaman, a Japanese, an 
Italian, a Dutchman, or an Englishman. Mr. 
Janvier's book will perhaps scarcely enable one 
to do this; but it will help, by fixing in the 
mind, by a glance or two at his carefully com- 
piled tables, the principal dates in the history of 
the art, when such-and-such glazes were used 
and such-and-such pastes invented, to make 
ignorance unsatisfactory, and, by its short, 
but almost sufficient, et of standard books 
of all countries, enable anyone to perfect 
his knowledge who cares to do so. To 
those numerous persons of both sexes who 
pleasantly and usefully employ their leisure in 
decorating china it will give many valuable 
hints, and its extracts on the’ elements of decora- 
tion have been very happily selected. Although 
the author has generally preferred to give the 
views of others to his own, he has shown, not 
only by the judgment of his quotations, but by 
the original remarks with which they are ac- 
companied, that he has not only much learning 
but sound taste, and may be safely taken as a 
guide in nearly all matters of which he treats. 
The errors and shortcomings of his yvolume— 
such as his omission of reference to Rhodian 
and Anatolian ware, and his mention of Persian 
hard porcelain—are far fewer than could have 
been expected. He, like Miss Young, has 
trusted Jacquemart too much. 


The Great Historic Galleries of England. Vol. 
. (Sampson Low and Oo.) This serious 
attempt to bring within the reach of ordinary 
pockets faithful copies in black and white, or 
rather rich brown and cream colour, of some of 
the treasures of art which are contained in the 
great galleries (whether historic or not) of 
England is one which deserves, and no doubt 
will receive, large support. To the present 
handsome volume the chief contributors have 
been the Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Elles- 
mere, Lord Lanerton, and Sir Richard Wallace. 
To the next, Mrs. Hope of Deepdene, whose 
very fine collection of Dutch masters forms 
the chief feature of the present exhibition at 
Burlington House, will lend her valuable aid. 
We have so frequently borne testimony to the 
excellence of the photographs as the separate 
parts were published that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to allude to them here. The yolume is 
prefaced by an interesting Introduction by 
Lord Ronald Gower, whose labours as editor 
would seem, from tho rest of the letterpress, to 
be of the slightest. Considerable praiso must, 
however, be awarded to the selection of the 
pictures, and the programme for the next 
volume would be one of great interest if it were 
only for the miniatures which are promised us 
from the collection of the Queen. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. ALFRED ExMmore, R.A., who died last 
week in the sixty-sixth year of his age, was an 
artist much more talked of ten or fifteen years 
ago than at the time of his decease, though it 
is possibly not easy to say whether his work had 
perceptibly declined or whether the public 
taste had somewhat shifted from his work. He 
painted chiefly pictures of romantic incident, 
the subjects of which were occasionally drawn 
from his own fancy, but oftener derived from 
the elder fiction or poetry. One of the most 
impressive pictures he ever painted was that 
exhibited in or about 1864, and entitled Within 
Convent Walls. He did much graceful work 
that evidenced a large acquaintance with 
romantic literature and history, and much of 








his work was pleasant painting. Mr. Elmore 
was an Irishman. It is said that he was born 
on the day of the Battle of Waterloo. He came 
to London as a child, and was enabled to 
prosecute study in London and Paris. The 
number of his exhibited works is verily legion. 
More than one has been engraved. Mr. Elmore 
was a charming and friendly companion, as 
well as an artist of considerable worth. 


THE death is announced of M. Jules Lafrance, 
who won the first Grand Prix de Rome for 
sculpture in 1870, and whose statue of Sauvage, 
exhibited in last year’s Salon, is to be in- 
augurated shortly at Boulogne. 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE GLASGOW 
INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Mucs of the attractiveness of this exhibition 
of the Glasgow Institute is due to the number 
and excellence of the London and foreign pic- 
tures which the directors have brought together, 
and which cannot fail to be interesting to a local 
public. The walls show us many of the promi- 
nent works of the Royal Academy and Grosvenor 
Exhibitions, among the rest the Rose Leaves of 
Mr. Albert Moore, a picture which one cannot 
see too often; Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s Sedge 
Cutting in Wicken Fen, his Welcome as Flowers 
in May, and his single seated figure, entitled 
Expectation; Mr. A. ©. Gow’s Last Days of 
Edward VI.; Mr. Orchardson’s delicate Young 
Housewife of the eighteenth century; and Mr. 
Croft’s Marlborough after Ramilies. Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt’s subject, The Plain of Hsdraelon 
from the Heights above Nazareth, has, we believe, 
not been exhibited in London—has certainly not 
been recently shown there. It is admirable in 
the thoroughness of its workmanship, and in 
the effect of softness and distance which is 
attained without any effect of mist or suppres- 
sion of detail or local colour. Among the other 
landscapes are two indifferent works by Gustave 
Doré; a large Highland subject by Herkomer, 
somewhat heavy and wanting in atmosphere ; 
Mr. MacWhirter’s gnarled, tempest-worn pine, 
The Lord of the Glen ; and an impressive scene by 
Mr. Oakes of daybreak among the lonely snow- 
tipped mountains, a heron and an otter—The 
Poachers from which the picture is titled— 
being the only living creatures visible in the 
solitude. ; 

The art of deceased foreign painters is re- 
presented by several small but interesting 
examples. Chief among these is Millet’s Going 
Home—a peasant family, with the father wheel® 
ing barrow on which his child lies half-embedded 
among grass. The colour of this subject is 
splendidly rich and glowing, and the delicate 
realisation of the flesh-tints is wholly ad- 
mirable. Several canvases show the hand- 
ling of Diaz, Fortuny, Daubigny, Troyon, 
and Corot, the Landscape by the last-named 
artist being exquisitely clear and silvery in 
tone. Among living Continental painters we 
have Children Wading, by M. Israels; two or 
three of M. I. Buhot’s clever but prosaic street 
scenes ; a powerful bit of sea-painting by Mes- 
dag; and examples of Fantin, Lalanne, A. 
Flameng, Tissot, and Aumonier. 2 

Most of the members of the Scottish 
Academy contribute. The President and Mr. 
Barclay send portraits; and a fancy head 
by Mr. Herdman — Rosabella—is exceedingly 
refined in form and richly harmonious in 
colour. Mr. George Reid’s Provost of Peter- 
head, Mr. McTaggart’s Rev. Mr. Black, and 
Quartermaster Coull by Mr. James Irvine— 
one of the strongest of the Scottish por- 
traitists—may be mentioned for their powerful 
handling and successful realism. Among Scottish 
ainters unconnected with the Academy, J. F. 

id, John White, R. McGrigor, Joseph 
Henderson, R. W. Allan, and A. Melyille treat 
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landscape and rustic subjects; and Mr. R. 
Little and Mr. S. Reid show excellent flower 
pictures. Mr. A. K. Brown depicts Storm in the 
Fen Country in a great canvas, dark but for 
the distant red gleam of sunset above the low 
horizon ; but by far the most impressive picture 
by a local artist is the Chdteaw Gaillard by Mr. 
David Murray, whose //ighland Funeral and 
other contributions to the Grosvenor will be 
remembered. It shows a foreground with 
blossoming fruit-trees, the bend of a winding 
river, and the castellated chiéteau crowning a 
grassy height. The picture owes much of its 
poetic sentiment to the vivid rendering of the 
clear evening sky and of the rosy masses of 
clouds that appear above the ruins, and to the 
rich slumberous quality of the blue haze which 
floods the hollows of the distances. 
Joun M. Gray. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue collection of French prints of the 
eighteenth century formed by M. Mulbacher 
will shortly be sold in Paris, and we understand 
that it will be on view at Mr. Thibaudeau’s, 
18 Green Street, Leicester Square, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday next, prior to its sale. M. 
Mulbacher’s collection is considered to be the 
most complete that has ever been formed of the 
works of the masters in whom this amateur was 
interested. These were the little masters of 
France, ‘‘l’aimable et galante école du dix- 
huitiime siicle.” Even M. Octave de Béhague 
was less rich than M. Mulbacher in these prints; 
Baudouin, Lavreince, Freudeberg, Moreau, 
and the St.-Aubins have never yet been actively 
collected in England. 


AT a general meeting of the St. Mark’s, 
Venice, Committee a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously passed to Commendatore Azzurri, the 
President of the Academy of St. Luke, Rome, 
for his expression of opinion, at a special 
assembly of the Academy, on the subject of the 
preservation of St. Mark’s. The committee, 
finding its sentiments so admirably set forth in 
the statement of the President, is desirous, for 
the future, to acknowledge the Academy of St. 
Luke as the centre and channel for any obser- 
vations which it may find necessary to make on 
the subject. 


WE hear that Mr. May, of Dorset Road, 
Merton, S.W., has been contemplating tie 
— of another magazine of etchings. 
t is proposed to call it Hnglish Etchings ; and 
“the object of English Etchings,” writes Mr. 
May, ‘‘is to afford amateurs the opportunity of 
publishing their work and of seeing what other 
amateurs are doing.” There is probably a 
sufficient field for the labour Mr. May proposes 
to undertake, and we may wish success to his 
artistic adventure. 


Mr. Jonn Brett, painter, Mr. Andrew Gow, 
painter, and Mr. William Burges, architect, 
have been elected Associates of the Royal 
Academy. 


Tue series of original sketches made in 
Tangier by Mr. Edward Goodall have been 
arranged on the walls of the studio of the 
Crystal Palace School of Art. 


Tu sub-Directorship of the new College of 
Egyptology at Cairo has been confided to 
M. Bourgoing, a distinguished French savant, 
whose life has been devoted to the study of 
hieroglyphic literature and Arab art. M. 
Bonnet, a well-known Egyptian traveller, is 
also attached to the mission, and will especially 
occupy himself with Arabic literature. ‘The 
college, we understand, is by no means 
founded for the exclusive promotion of hiero- 
glyphic studies, but will also keep in view the 
interests of Arab art and literature. The 
French Goyernment undertakes the entire 





expenses of the college,jin which professors and 
students will live together under one roof as 
a single family. 

M. GABRIEL CHARMES, who was the prime 
mover in the creation of the new French 
College of Egyptology, has advised the Khedive 
to institute a committee for the preservation 
of ancient Arab mosques; and recommends that 
the committee be composed of qualified native 
and European savants learned in Arab art. 


Mr. WALTNER is engaged in etching a por- 
trait of Rembrandt by himself from the paint- 
ing in the National Gallery; Lady Camden, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; and The Wayfarers, by 
the late F. Walker, A.R.A. All the etchings 
are to be published by Messrs. Dowdeswell 
and Dowdeswells. 


M. MasprEro has been appointed by the 
Khedive to succeed Mariette-Pasha as Director 
of the Boolak Museum and of archaeological 
excavations in Egypt. 


THE first sitting of the Salon Commission 
took place last week, when the State officially 
relegated all tits power into the hands of the 
Commission, leaving to it the sole management 
of future Salons, At the opening of the sitting 
M. Turquet, Under-Secretary of State, made a 
long declaration, in which he stated that the 
Government henceforward would only intervene 
in the affairs of the Salon @ titre gracieux, and 
that for the rest the artists might take all the 
profits of the enterprise, subject, of course, to 
all the losses. The only right which the 
Government reserves is that of making pur- 
chases at the Salon and of giving commissions 
to artists for such works as it may deem 
desirable for the decoration of its museums and 
public buildings. French artists have thus 
obtained what they have long been striving for, 
and it remains to be seen what use they will 
make of their powers. One regulation already 
passed is that the number of works admitted 
shall not exceed 2,500. This will be a great 
relief to the weary public. There were, it will 
be remembered, upwards of 7,000 works in the 
last Salon. 


M. CiHAMPFLEURY is writing an interesting 
series of articles in Z’Art, entitled “ L’Art, la 
Littérature, et la Musique d’aprés les Vignettes 
romantiques.” A good many of these vignettes 
from various romantic works of the past century, 
both in verse and prose, are given in illustration. 
It is a novel subject well treated. 


THE Fine Arts Society of Nice has just 
opened its exhibition of paintings for 1881. 
There are 780 works in the gallery, some of 
which are really remarkable. The grouping of 
the pictures is especially happy. M. Levrot, 
Director of the School of Architecture of Nice, 
and M. Bonnardel, Director of the School of 
Tine Arts of Nice, have been made officers of 
the French Academy. 


THE January number of the Revue des Arts 
décoratifs contains a very beautiful photogravure 
of the elegant coffee-pot executed by MM. 
Broeck, Trotte, Heintz, and Rose, to which the 
Grand Prix of the Union Centrale was awarded. 


THE Italian Government has resolved to 
complete the hall of entrance to the Laurentian 
Library, Florence, designed by Michelangelo, 
in conformity with his plans. The staircase is 
by Giorgio Vasari. There can be no doubt that 
when finished this hall of entrance will have 
a very magnificent aspect. The long gallery of 
the library is to be extended as planned by 
Michelangelo, and, by means of the greater 
space thus obtained, the superb contents of this 
unique library will be better arranged and more 
conveniently seen. 


Tue third exhibition of pictures which have 
been hidden away in the store-rooms of the 
gallery of the Uflizi is now on view, by order 


of the Minister of Public Instruction. It wasa 
very judicious step thus to exhibit these works, 
This third instalment consists of 792 pictures, 
partiy religious and partly very much the 
reverse. They amply justify the action of the 
officials who consigned them to the obscurity 
of the stores, for there is not one picture among 
them of the slightest merit or value. They 
illustrate in a remarkable manner the pro- 
digious number of very bad pictures which have 
been painted in the course of centuries. They 
are types of many more of the same quality, 
and, while the world has not suffered by their 
concealment, it will be no loss whatever if the 
whole of them are destroyed. 


WE have already mentioned the rage that 
exists in Paris and Brussels for panoramas, 
One is now exhibiting in Paris of a very attract- 
ive kind. It represents all the celebrities of 
Paris—aristocratic, literary, artistic, Ministerial, 
and theatrical—moving about on their business 
or pleasure on the broad Place de la Concorde, 
Victor Hugo, for instance, is safely mounted 
on the front seat of an omnibus, and with hin 
Banville and Leconte de Lisle. Coppée runs 
after the well-laden vehicle, making signs to 
the conductor. Gambetta is driving in his 
carriage from the Chamber, which he has 
just left. Géréme, Champfleury, and Carrier- 
Belleuse are coming out of the Institute—all 
the well-known celebrities of Paris, in fact, are 
seen collected together in this busy place. The 
likenesses are said to be surprising and the 
illusion complete. The panorama is in truth 
the work of an excellent artist, André Gill; 
and his panorama is not a mere showman’s 
performance, but is affirmed by the Evénement 
to be ‘‘ une ceuvre artistique de premier ordre.” 


Tue French Ecole des Beaux-Arts has 
restored a series of pictures which will be of the 
utmost interest to all concerned in the history 
of art. These pictures are the portraits of 
several of the painters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries who were members of the 
Academy. All artists who were admitted as 
members were bound to present to the society 
two diploma pictures. As a rule, the new 
members presented their own portraits, or 
portraits of other members of the Association. 
These portraits formed a valuable collection, 
dating from the foundation of the society to the 
close of the reignof Louis XV. The series was 
broken up during the troubled times of the 
Revolution; many of the pictures were lost or 
destroyed, while others were placed in the 
Louvre, in the galleries at Versailles, and some 
in various small provincial museums. The Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, however, contrived to keep 
some eighty portraits, which have just been 
restored by M. Mercier, and placed in a gallery 
where the public will be able to see them. 
Amateurs will be gladdened by the sight of 
several specially fine portraits, notably those of 
Sébastien, Bourdon, Lebrun, Blanchard (re 
ceived in 1665), and of Martin de Charmoys, the 
President of the Academy. 


By a happy chance the Royal Picture Gallery 
of Dresden has been able to secure a very rare 
and precious picture by Velasquez. It repre- 
sents a large group of ideal full-length portraits, 
its subject being a number of noble persons at 
the Court of Philip IV., who are here given 
under the mythological disguise of Diana and 
her followers. Diana herself, the Director sup- 
poses, is very probably the second wife of Philip, 
Queen Maria Anna. The whole group 1s very 
gracefully composed and of excellent workmat- 
ship, imitating very closely the manner of P. P. 
Rubens, with whom Velasquez became ac- 
quainted in 1628. The picture is one of Velas- 
quez’ best works, and is said to have been 
painted by the master for the King’s hunting- 
castle, Torre-della-Parada; in 1710 it seems t? 
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and was acquired, in 1840, by Count P. Fersen, 
a great amateur in St. Petersburg, from whose 
collection it has now passed into the possession 
of the Dresden Gallery. 


Tue December number of the Revue des Arts 
décoratifs is wholly devoted to the reports of 
juries and other documents relating to the late 
exhibition of metal work organised by the 
Union Centrale. Plates are given of the 
plaquette honorifique and the diploma awarded. 
The next exhibition of the Union will take place 
in 1882, and will comprise tissues, paper, skins, 
and wood (applied to furniture), 

L’ Art has of late been excelling itself in the 
number and excellence of its etchings and other 
illustrations. It has already put forth two 
double numbers this year, each containing two 
full-page etchings of remarkable works. We 
would mention especially an admirably clear 
and delicately executed piece by A. Boulard 
from a picture by de Marne in the possession of 
Mr. John Wilson. Every face in the festive 
group is distinctly rendered and its expression 
preserved, although these faces are so small 
that their execution in etching must have re- 
quired the greatest care. We may also point 
out two etchings, one of the Sleeping Servant 
by van der Meer, and the other of the Child 
with the Gaufre, executed respectively by 
Charles Courtry and F. A. Milius, and the por- 
traits of Louis del Rio and his sons—three 
soleomn-looking white faces painted by Moro and 
effectively rendered by Gaujean. 


THE recent numbers of the American Art 
Review have hardly been up to the mark. 
They have been defaced with several repro- 
ductions of the nefarious art of Antoine Wiertz 
—art which seems to set before itself as an ideal 
the literal representation of ugliness and horror. 
The articles, too, have not lately been of very 
general interest, at least to Europeans. But 
the etchings by American artists continue to be 
a charming feature in the Review; and that by 
a young man of twenty-four, Otto Bacher, 
given in the last number, is full of talent and 
promise. 





THE STAGE. 
“* DIVORCE.” 

Divorce, the new extravagant comedy which 
was brought out at the Vaudeville on Saturday, 
1s adapted by Mr. Robert Reece from a French 
piece which has not yet been acted. If the 
original is as funny as is the adaptation the 
Parisians have a hearty laugh in store for 
them. Divorce, as we find it at our Vaudeville, 
1s good or bad according as we take it. If we 
seek to analyse it too profoundly, it is bad; it 
presents us with more than one improbable 
character, and more than one impossible situa- 
ton. But if we suffer it to amuse us as a frank 
and clever caricature, then it is good, and will 
amuse us very much. It deals principally with 
the industrious efforts of an elderly gentleman 
to push the fortunes of his son at the bar— 
in other words, to secure him a first brief. 
These efforts take the enterprising father 
into strange places and strange company, 
and there is in his character and in all that 
® does an engaging mixture of cunning and 
waiveté. One of his first achievements is 
to drag into the chambers of his son, who is 
hen absent, a London flower-girl, whose newly 
wedded husband has, he understands, been 
accused of manslaughter; and extreme is his 
‘sappointment when he finds that the im- 
Pecunious client he has been seeking is charged 
only with the assassination of an irritating bird 
~a parrot—which, ashe had gone by to his 


Work, had been wont to denounce him as 
thief.” The ridiculous and trivial incident 
affords 0 


pportunity for two pieces of character- 
acting of a remarkable kind. Mr. Thorne, here, 


and elsewhere throughout the piece, is as enter- 
taining as possible in the part of the industrious 
seeker after practice for his son; and Miss 
Lydia Cowell performs the part of the flower- 
girl—the part is limited to a single scene—with 
a most extraordinary mixture of absolute truth 
and of stage effectiveness; or, to be more 
correct, this is an instance in which absolute 
truth may be maintained, from beginning to 
end, without fear of sacrificing stage effective- 
ness. The flower-girl is a lively specimen 
of her class, not altogether without charm, 
though typically crude and rough; Mr. 
Reece has put into her mouth some of the 
choicest and most expressive slang of Clare 
Market and ‘‘the Dials,” and Miss Cowell 
utters this with an accent that never fails her. 
Expressions of the face wholly instinctive, 
words and phrases flung at you just as they rise 
in the mind, and owning not the very slightest 
control of training or manner—to these Miss 
Cowell does absolute justice; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that her picture of a street- 
girl, rough, humorous, and good-hearted, quick 
at anger and at gratitude, is as complete a 
portrait, as complete a piece of character-acting, 
as we have seen upon the stage for years. If 
Divorce were silly and dull in every scene but 
this sceone—which certainly it is not—it would 
be worth going to the theatre for this scene 
alone. The actress who can do this part as 
Miss Cowell does it may or may not be capable 
of more exalted performance — successes in 
character-acting are sometimes made by those 
who are not much heard of afterwards in parts 
more ambitious—but this has not got to us any 
of the air of a chance success; and, whether 
it be so or not, the perfect art of the present per- 
formance must be warmly recognised. Itsaysa 
good deal for the sterling qualities of the whole 
extravagant comedy that its obvious and even 
over-charged caricature should still be not only 
endurable but entertaining when one has just 
seen one single performance into which cari- 
cature does not enter at all; and, in truth, all 
the many adventures of the enterprising father 
of the briefless barrister are genuinely laugh- 
able, even when they are farthest from proba 

bility. The piece has been described as a 
little in the genre of the Criterion; and, as 
far as the subject and the extravagance of 
its treatment are concerned, this is so. But 
the Criterion, with ali its popular successes, 
has not often given us a play in which 
the occasion for amusement has been 0 
continual, and in which some true study of 
character has been the basis of the fun. If it is 
really laughter that people want at the theatre 
—and we take leave to think that some- 
times it is—then there should be a long 
run in store for Divorce. It is generally weli 
acted. We have implied already that Mr. 
Thorne is at his cleverest aud his quaintest. 
Mr. Maclean, as one seeking divorce, but not 
seriously depressed by the fancied necessity 
for it, is cheery and impulsive. Mr. Graham’s 
small part—perhaps tne least telling in the 
piece—is very creditably walked through; for 
acting there is little opportunity. ‘The mock 
tragedy of Miss Marie Lllington—a “ tragic 
comedian” not in the sense of Mr. George 
Meredith—is in keeping with tho tone of the 
piece, even where it 1s a little stiff and forced. 
And Miss Cicely Richards is known to be by 
far the best maid-servant available for purposes 
of comedy or farce, while there are other 
characters which she can as pleasantly assume. 
The piece then is happily played. 








STAGE NOTES, 


Othello, at Sadler’s Wells, played for a few 
nights prior to the performance of Macbeth, 





[proves one of the most interesting of the 





Shaksperian revivals undertaken there. We 
spoke of it last autumn, when it was first per- 
formed at Islington, and need only add a few 
words this week. Desdemona has become 
perhaps the best of all Miss Isabel Bateman’s 
parts. She plays it with gentleness, grace, 
and impressive earnestness. Mrs. Crowe's 
Emilia is not less adequate. There is nothing 
in the part that the actress has not understood, 
and nothing in it which she has not discreetly 
as well as vigorously interpreted. Mr. Vezin’s 
Iago—the result of conscientious and intelligent 
study—yet seems to us to hit the mark less 
exactly. Certainly it is perfectly unstagey— 
and so far good—but its realism and homeliness 
are of akind that perhaps detract from the force 
of the impression produced. Mr. Vezin does 
not seem to us quite to hit the just mean 
between a too marked display of villany 
and a too successful concealment of it. 
Some hints may be given to an audience 
that are yet rightly withheld from Othello 
in his blind confidence. Mr. Warner as 
Othello pleases us exceedingly. We cannot 
consider that he is open to a charge that has 
been made against him—that of over-empha- 
sising minor matters and giving undue signifi- 
cance to little things. He well conveys the 
instinctive nobility of the Moor, and likewise 
his instinctive devotion. The Moor, with him, 
is a great, free, large-hearted character, left at 
the end much as Nature had made him at the 
beginning. The quality of Mr. Warner’s voice 
is heard advantageously in the sonorous lines 
of Othello, and his delivery of blank verse is o 
rare excellence, 

Mr. Epwiy Boorn’s Iago has, a3 we antici- 
pated, proved one of his finest impersonations. 
Those who, in America, best knew the whole 
range of his power, had likewise prophesied 
that the English public would find him mos* 
satisfactory as Iago, and there are excellent 
reasons why this should be. Mr. Booth, though of 
most agreeable presence and happy delivery, has 
not quite the sympathetic power to put himself 
en rapport with his audience; and the absence of 
that power lends an additional difficulty to his 
assumption of parts in which sympathy between 
player and playgoers is almost the first thing 
needed. It is not by reason of Iago’s villany 
that Mr. Booth succeeds in interpreting him to 
us—several actors could be named far more 
obviously fitted for the assumption of villany 
than is thefine-looking American gentleman who 
has just satisfied us as Iago; but itis by reason 
of Iago’scoldness—a character which makes even 
less demand than Mr. Booth might well be abl> 
to meet on the emotional faculties of the actor 
representing it. Nothing in Iago is beyond the 
range of Mr. Booth’s power. He shows, in 
nearly every scene in which this most polished 
of stage scoundrels is permitted to appear, his 
discretion, his intellectual appreciation, and his 
command of all the materials which must lie at 
the service of the experienced player outside 
the player’s own nature. A performance never 
overdone in any particular, reaching all its 
effects without visible effort, and at the end of 
it leaving upon the mind no suggestion of 
imperfection or deficiency must necessarily be 
one of rare oceurrence on the English stage ; 
yet there is hardly exaggeration in saying that 
such a performance is to be seen in the Lago of 
Mr. Booth. It has always to be remembered— 
and in the present instance the limitation implies 
no shadow of reproach—that it is the intellect 
and not the feelings that Mr. Booth appeals to. 
Art criticism has been defined as an intellectua} 
light thrown upon art. Acting is a practical 
criticism of the art of the dramatist. Those who 
find nothing insufficient in the definition we 
have quoted will find nothing insufficient in the 
acting of Mr. Booth. For ourselves we are con- 
tent to say that his acting is wholly satis- 
factory as Iago. 
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Nana is the filthiest novel that has been 
written for a generation; even those who would 
be very sorry to be squeamish must allow that 
it is disgustingly raw. Yet the evil celebrity 
which it attained and the popularity of M. Zola 
—whose popularity is sometimes deseryed— 
sufficed to ensure a dramatised version of it 
being presented on the Parisian stage, and this 
version, arranged by M. William Busnach—a 
gentleman of whom Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
made an exceedingly clever bust—was brought 
out on Saturday night at the Théitre de 
PAmbigu. It was at the Théitre de PAmbigu 
that the adaptation of M. Zola’s far greater work, 
1 Assommoir, was produced—also adapted, and 
very skilfully, too, by M. William Busnach— 
but there is not much comparison to be made 
between the two pieces. It is rather curious, 
however, that while it should have been thought 
effective, not to say necessary, to somewhat 
idealise and elevate Gervaise, the heroine of the 
Assommoir, it has now been found possible to 
present the new heroine, Nana, in situations of 
a deeper degradation than befel her mother 
even in the novel, not to speak of the play. 
The public cheerfully receive the revelations of 
the intimate life of Nana, who has none of 
Gervaise’s quiet charm, none of her affection, 
none of her pretty tenderness, but who is, from 
ulmost the beginning to almost the end, the good- 
humoured but unprincipled instrument of the 
brutality of men. The stage representative of 
Nana, it is said, however—and we can truly 
believe—is not carnal enough to stand for 
the young woman of whom so lavish a display 
was made for the benefit of ‘‘ Son Altesse,” 
when Nana acted in a /éerie or a revue. 
Mdlle. Massin, the pleasant, if not very 
dramatic, actress who appears as Nana, is of 
too delicate a type to do justice to the character ; 
and, though public morality may conceivably 
gain thereby, the stage effect is less satisfactory 
than when the gentle Geryaise of the Assom- 
moir was represented by the gentle Mdme. 
Hlene Petit. Apart, too, from the visible 
inappropriateness of putting Mdlle. Massin into 
so disgusting a part as that of Nana, it must be 
confessed that there is no comparing Malle. 
Massin'with Mdme. Héline Petit ; for while Mdlle. 
Massin is lightly engaging, céline, and agree- 
able, Mdme. Héltne Petit is simply one of the 
greatest artists on the French stage, and her 
Gervaise was as sympathetic and as delicate a 
performance as any that may be seen. Nuna’s 
success, it is therefore evident, will not be due 
to the actress who plays Nana. Some of it may 
be due to the quite excellent low comedian who 
plays a good man’s part in it—ML. Dailly, who 
played the Mes-Bottes of LZ’ Assommoir. But the 
greater part of the success of Nana will be due 
to the cynical frankness with which Nana’s life 
and the air of her apartments—where order 
never reigns and luxury never brings comfort— 
are displayed upon the stage. The most morbid 
curiosity In Paris may perhaps bo satistied by 
the piece ; but we should imagine that even the 
most morbid curiosity would have arrived at 
satiety by the time that Nana, at the end of the 
play, is displayed with the pustules of the small. 
pox, which is just going to kill her, very evident 
to all the spectators. ‘This may bo realism, but 
it is not art. It is not even skilful artifice. 
Yet the play—thanks to the effort of M. Busnach 
—is not so bad as the novel. Both appear 
inartistic, but the drama does not quite success- 
fully rival the romance in the monotony of its 
grossness. 

MUSIC. 

il. HOFMANN’S “ MELUSINA,” ETC. 
TLE second subscription concert of the Borough 
“£ Hackney Choral Association took place last 
kuesday week. The attendance was very 
good, notwithstanding the inclement weather. 





The programme was one of great interest, and 
included Heinrich Hofmann’s cantata Melusina. 
It was performed at Signor Garcia’s concert at 
St. James’s Hall in 1877, but only with piano- 
forte accompaniment. This was the first 
performance in London with orchestra. H. 
Hofmann, one of the most interesting composers 
of the present day, was born at Berlin in 1842. 
Besides a large number of smaller compositions 
he has produced a symphony, Jrithjof, which 
has been given at the Crystal Palace; two 
operas; and two large cantatas, Melusina 
and Cinderella. The former is founded on an 
old German legend. Count Raymond (Mr. 
Thurley Beale) falls in love with Melusina 
(Miss Annie Marriott), the fair Queen of the 
Water Nymphs. He marries her, after promis- 
ing to allow her to leave him each seventh day. 
Misfortunes come on Raymond’s land; the 
people declare that his wife is a witch, and 
demand her life. In despair he watches Melu- 
sina on the seventh day, and finds her a mermaid 
in the stream, surrounded by her companions. 
The King of the Water Spirits (Mr. Frederick 
Bevan) is summoned, and dooms Melusina to 
live for ever in ocean waves. In the raptures 
of a last embrace, Count Raymond expires. 
Such is a brief outline of the romantic tale. 
There is a small part for Clotilda (Raymond’s 
mother), which was taken by Miss Marian 
McKenzie. The music is full of charm and 
poetry. The composer expresses his thoughts 
in a perfectly natural manner, and often with 
originality and dramatic power. It is true 
that he seems greatly guided by Mendelssohn, 
Gade, and even Goetz; and he is no stranger to 
the works and theories of Wagner. Yet we may 
say, as Schumann said of Mendelssohn, whose 
pianoforte sonata reminded him at times of 
Weber and Beethoven, “‘this is not caused by 
weak originality, but rather by intellectual re- 
lationship.” We would especially notice the 
charming choruses of Water Nymphs, the effect- 
ive chorus of the people, the scena of Melusina 
and the Nymphs at the fountain, and the 
whole of the dramatic jinale. One word 
about the excellent orchestration. The composer 
has written a very good pianoforte accompani- 
ment, but to hear the work properly it is 
absolutely necessary to have the orchestra. 
Herr Hofmann is a master of instrumentation ; 
his ingenious combinations and constant and 
effective use of the wind and strings as solo 
instruments add wonderfully to the interest of 
the composition, and attract attention from the 
first to the last bar. The work is written for an 
ordinary orchestra; the trombones are not used 
till the close of the duet when Raymond swears 
to keep his oath ; they are employed afterwards 
with charming effect alone, and in combination 
with the horns both in forte and piano passages 
quite after the manner of Schubert. The sing- 
ing of the chorus was on the whole excellent ; 
the ladies particularly distinguished themselves. 
The work is extremely difficult, and the per- 
tormanco was not altogether free from blemish, 
butit was good enough to enable us thoroughly 
to enjoy the beautiful music. Mr. E. Prout con- 
ducted the whole with great care and ability. The 
second part of the concert included Beethoven’s 
Egmont; Gade’s Spring’s Message; E. Prout’s 
minuet and trio (repeated by desire) ; a scena, 
Hero and Leander, by A. Goring Thomas, well 
sung by Miss Marriott; a chorus by F. KH. 
Gladstone; and Nicolai’s overture, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

Mr. Carrodus, the distinguished English 
violinist, gave a violin recital at St. James’s 
Hall on ‘Thursday evening, January 20. It 
was a novel and interesting experiment. The 
programme included four pieces by Molique; 
Spohr’s adagiv from the ninth concerto excel- 
lently played; but more especially would we 
note his fine rendering of Bach’s wonderful 
chaconne in D minor. In this piece he was able 


to exhibit to perfection his full tone and fault- 
less execution. There were also pieces by 
Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Paganini, &c. Mr. Frank 
Amor and Master John Carrodus (a boy of 
promise) were the accompanists. Despite the 
unfavourable weather, there was a fair attend- 
ance, and Mr. Carrodus was well received and 
enthusiastically applauded throughout the con- 
cert. 

We would notice briefly the last Monday 
Popular Concerts. Miss Dora Schirmacher was 
the pianist onJanuary 24,and gave an unusually 
good rendering of Beethoven’s difficult varia- 
tions in C minor. Her touch is excellent, and 
her mechanism clear and neat. Mdme. Néruda 
was the violinist and Mr. Frank Boyle the 
vocalist. 

On Monday, January 31, Mdlle. Krebs was 
the pianist, and gave an excellent performance 
of Bach’s ‘‘ Prelude and Fugue 4 la Tarentella,” 
She also took part with Signor Piatti in some 
cleverly written though somewhat monotonous 
variations for piano and violoncello by Wiillner, 
the present MHofkapellmeister at Dresden. 
Another novelty was a trio in B flat for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello by Mr. F. W. 
Davenport, the composer of the Alexandra 
Palace prize-symphony. The trio is well 
written; the themes are pleasing and the 
workmanship clever and not too elaborate. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave his fourth annual 
pianoforte recital last Wednesday afternoon at 
St. James’s Hall. The programme of a piano 
recital requires above all things variety, not 
only of names, but also of pieces, and we cannot 
but think it was a mistake to give four long 
sonatas (although by different composers) at 
one sitting. It was a heavy dose, fatiguing 
both to player and audience. The sonatas 
chosen were, however, of the greatest interest. 
The first was Beethoven’s in B flat (op. 106). 
The scherzo and difficult fugue were magnilti- 
cently played, but the opening allegro was 
not given with the requisite dignity, nor 
the adagio with sufficient warmth of expres- 
sion. After this came Weber’s sonata in 
A flat (op. 39), the finest of the four 
sonatas left to us by that genial and romantic 
composer. We were not pleased with the ren- 
dering of this work; the first and last move- 
/ments were taken at arate which spoilt much 
of the charm and poetry of the music. ‘The 
third sonata was one by Brahms in I’ minor 
(op. 5). As the opus number shows, it is au 
early composition, and bears strong traces of the 
influence of various composers, especially Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn; but the individuality 
and peculiar style of the composer are already 
manifest. It is a most interesting work, and 
very difficult to play. The last sonata was 
Liszt’s in Bminor. Various opinions are enter- 
tained respecting this so-called sonata, but all 
musicians will agree that it is a work full of 
technical difficulties and most brilliant passages. 
We have freely expressed our opinion with 
regard to Mr. Beringer’s playing of the first 
two sonatas, and we would now mention that 
his rendering of the last two was highly satis- 
factory, not only mechanically, but intel- 
lectually and poetically. The loud applause 
with which the pianist was greeted at the close 
of the recital testified to the attention and 
approval of his audience. Considering the bad 
weather, the attendance was fairly good. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


BIBLE REVISION. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel 
columns, bencath the Greek Original Text. Wiclif, 138 '.—Tyndale, 
1534.—Cranmer, 1539.—Geneva, 1597,—Rheims, 1542.—Authorised, 61 + 
l very handsome vol., 4to, £2 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 

** In form and substance it is an admirable present for avy clergyman.” 

Ooservers 

London ; 8, BAGSTER & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
And sold by all Booksellers, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 








A XIMAS. By H. Pecxwarer, A.M. 


London : SumrKiN, MAKSHALL, & Co, 
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THEATRES. 


"> jaealea D> don $3 THEATRE. 


Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES MORTON, 





nicht, at 8, OFFENBACH's Comic Opera, in three acts, 

Toni gn TO ILLE DU TAMBOUK MAJOR, 

Misses Eugene Edwards, E. Inman, Rose Fleury, Kate Hemming, Fanny 
Edwards, and Amy Grundy ; Messrs. Aynsley Cook, J. Bradshaw, H. St. 
Maur, A. Collini, Kk. Sweetman, W. H. Woodfield, &c. 
“The waltz, tarantella, and minuet, composed in 1659, will be danced by 
aselected corps de ballet. ; 
New and elegant dresses by Mrs. May; scenery by Albert Callcott ; 
efficient ee Pag mpeg Eee orchestral bands. 

receded, at 7. a Farce, 

ane yoy * “WHICH IS WHICH ? 


gouRt THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 








To-night, at 8, an adaptation of the Comedy in five acts, 
ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Beveridge, Lin Rayne, Darley, Doone, &c., 
and G. W. Anson ; Mesdames Modjeska, Emery, Varre, J. Clifford, Garnier, 
xe. and Mrs. Bernard Beere. at ne? e 
Box-oflice open 11 to 5. Doors open 7.15, Carriages 10.45. No fees. 
Acting Manager, Mr. H. Henman, 


U R Y L A N EE. 


D Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
Ry E, L, Blanchard. The success of the season. 

‘Misses Kate Santley, Ada Blanche, Addie Blanche, D’Auban, Hewitt, De 
Yere, Howard, Farquhar, Hogarth, Ridgway, Braham, and Payne ; the 
children of the School of Dancing, under Miss Katti Lanner ; Messrs, Arthur 
Roberts, John D’Auban, James Fawn, Kinghorne, Ross, Wyatt, Ridley, 
Alrahams, and Girard; Mesdames Valladiao, Percival, Fisher, Evans, 
Kowella, and Coote. 
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LY THEATRE. 


it) Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

At&ld, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by HENRY J. BYRON, 
called THE UPPER CRUST, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, E, W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 

Atl0.15, ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS, 

SPRIGGINS—Mr, J. L. TOOLE, 

Box-office open from 10 till 5, Prices 1s. to £3 3s. 

forbooking. Doors open at 7. 
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OBE THEATRE 


(F Under the direction of Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM., 





Every evening, a new and original Opera Comique, in three acts, entitled 
LA BELLE NORMANDE, 
Composed by MM. VASSEUR et GREVE, the libretto by Messrs, A. MALTBY 
and, MANSELL. Scenery by Mr. RYAN, 
Supported by a powerful company. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a new Comedietta, by HI. WILLIAMSON, entitled 
THE GENIUS. 
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By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Prices—On Four Sheets, 18s.; mounted on Black Rollers and Varnished, or in Case, £1 1s.; mounted 
on Mahogany Rollers and Varnished, £1 5s. 
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FRY Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 
beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 

W. W. Sroppaxt, F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


“*Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 
Cas, A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1L., Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 





“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassaut. 
**It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 


WILLS’ “DUBEC”  mILD). 
CIGARETTES. | “YENIJEH” cFuLe FLavour). 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 
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Preceded, at 8, by IN TIE SULKS, 
By Messrs, FRANK DESPREZ and ALFRED CELLIER. 
‘ Messrs. G. Grossmith, Richard Temple, Rudand Barrington, FP. Thornton, 
Vurward Lely, Geo. Temple ; Mesdames Emilie Petrelli, Jessie Bond, R. 
Drindram, Gwynne, Barlow, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 











Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in afew 
And all other goods in great variety. days. The best, safest, and cheapest i nsive 2 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhamw-zourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, Sold by Chemists aaa, » Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. panned 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC’ 





BRAND & CO”S OWN SAUCE, 




















Pustice end poy me pect yn Selec sacedliraiiiecieiheiiteientedabahitaiatidh tiene teal 
as SNe Seg = hee GI Re a - a Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. > . ra ™ . 
- | PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. pr ae Ye dy GOuUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
all Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. ee arnt Senet RNS gunpee ——---—____—— - — 
t ondition of the Nervous and Physical lorces. , = ” 
et Sitlinseietianin: tuleien teen he POU!TED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
es rcuesax, THE COLONEL, rPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A Also 
: Preceded, at 7.45, by a one-act y SYDNEY G , fluid combination for Derang f the Li ticularly whe - . 
ith spiennieetead oon gm gh Aneel ee, arising from slight congestion, By quatly stimulating the action of the I: SSEN CE of BEE! . BEEF TEA, 
rat Messrs, Coghlan, James Fernandez, W. Herbert, Erie Bayley, Rowland liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with . 
hat uckstone, aud Edgar Bruce; Mesdames Amy Koselic, Myra Holme, C —. ao headache, oer! ——_ the a — > a = ; 
a Srahame, Leigh } r & a a * | indications Jyspepsi emoved. xacum and Podephyllin is T 
: Tew sameey by Mas Direos Smith much enter than calomel or blue pill, and quite es effective for removing URT LE SOUI > and JELLY, and other 
ts Doors open 7.30. Box-office open daily from 1) to 5 bile.—Prepared by = ae wa et ote ae —— ot 
‘ name t be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. 4s.6d.each. 5 : 
el- a —" , “ie SS | GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
ny 
wo P PRINCES S's’ THEATRE|" PROTECTION FROM FIRE, | | 
ose Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER GooCH, e 1 
an ape BR N & M 9 CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
al . EDWIN OTH, " 
bad LAST NIGHTS of Shakspere’s Tragedy, Y A T A Y S SOLE ADDRESS 
. OTHELLO, 7 
1 RIX BOOTH will alternate the characters of OTHELLO and PATENT SAFETY ll, LITTLE STANHOL E STREET, 
DAYS MONDAY 8, WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS—OTHELLO ; TUKS- 
zs. 4 » THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS—IAGO. 





MAYFAIR, W. 
"ESTABLISHED 1651, 


ial r Ty r 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lanc. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an! Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances When not druwv 


y vpy py errr r 
— Rood HENRY FORRESTER has been specially engaged to support Mr. 





MATCHES. |— 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
' = . ADVANTAGES, 

araliel — open at 6.45, Box-oflice open daily. Are not POISONOUS 

ndale, rig Seeman oo = Are free from SMELL 

mt PROYALTY THEATRE. Are manufactured 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 


"pecially selected Company. Preceded, at 7.15, by the laughable Farce, 
THAT BLESSED BABY. 








Without Phosphorus a well — commission charged for keeping Accounts d : 
an.” ae Are perfectly harmless e “po Se so receives money ou Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
crue. his evening at 6.45  caeeaiias 7 I Ae payable on demand. 
At7.30, 45, THE SEC RET. o the Operatives employed The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
To conclude, at 9.30. witt BOW BELLS. ‘ Are very DAMP PROOF Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
—_— The whole mroduced with DON JUAN JUNIOR, LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
lusical Lie eed under the direction of Edward Righton. EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS ; and Shares. 
L M Rothsay, ‘tector, Herr Max Schroter. Secretary and Treasurer, Frank : 
athe 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FE 


Acting : “ " 
ug aud General Business Manager for Kate Lawler, CE¢1L RALEIGH. Ist March, 1880, PRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. -S PUBLICATIONS. 











Now ready, Vols. I. and II., with Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 21s. each. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICLANS 


BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH ano FOREIGN. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 


“Asa complete aceount of the biographical as well as technical materials relating to the art of music and its history, Mr. Grove’s Dictionary is without 
precedent in England.” —Quarte rly Re rie aw. 
‘¢ Dr. Grove ’s Dictionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of music. 


” 


—Salurday Levicw, 





Now ready, 4 vols., crown 8vo, each 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH POETS 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by various Writers, and a General Introduction 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A,, late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. 
Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY DOBELL. 


The following Writers have contributed to the Work :— 


The DEAN of WESTMINSTER—The DEAN of ST. PAUL’S —Lorp HOUGHTON—Sir HENRY TAYLOR—MATTHEW ARNOLD—T. ARNOLD-— 
W. T. ARNOLD—A. ¢. BRADLEY—J. COMYNS CARR—J. C. COLLINS—W. J. COURTHOPE—AUSTIN DOBSON—Prof. DOWDEN—E. W. GOSSE 
—Prof, HALES—W. FE. HENLEY—A. LANG—W. MINTO—F. W. H. MYERS—Prof. NICHOL—W. H. PATER—MARK PATTISON—E. J. PAYNE— 
A. M. F. ROBINSON--G. SAINTSBURY—Dr. SERVICE—G. A. SIMCOX—Prof. SKEAT—GOLDWIN SMITH—A. C. SWINBURNE—J. A. SYMONDS 
—'T. H. WARD (the Editor\—Mrs. T. H. WARD—Prof. A. W. WARD—W. THEODORE WATTS. 


“An excellent design admirably executed. 2. . Mr. Ward and his coadjutors may be congratulated on having produced a valuable contribution to the 
critical knowledge of English literature, and a thoroughly representative selection of examples.”—P all Mall Guceltle, 
** A work of the very highest exce Ae nee, Which promises to be a most valuable addition to the standard criticism of English literature.”—<Academy. 


NEW NOVEL, BY HENRY JAMES, Jun. | Fighteenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE: the Pension Beaurepas: THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1881: 


— ar : a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised y 
w Bundle of Letters. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown svo, 10s. 6d. aed Work. By 


os ae ” “No statesman, member of Parliament, or publicist can afford to dispense with it, and 
LOUKIS LARAS ; ° or, the Reminiscences of a Chiote to all private persons who desire to have an intelligent notion of the different nations it will 
be an admirable guide.”—Daily News. 
Merchant during the Greek War of Independenee. From the Greek of D. BIKE SLAS. 
Translated, with Introduction on the Rise and Development of Modern Greck Litera- 


ture, by J. GENNADIUS, late Chargé d’ Affaires at the Greek Legation in London. THE YEAR’S ART: a Concise Epitome of all matters 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. relating to the Arts of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and ARCHITECTURE which 


have occurred dwing the year Iss0, together with information respecting the events 
DISTURBED IRELAND: being the Letters written — 


of the year 1881, Compiled by MARCUS B. HUISH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
during the Years Iss0—8l. By BERNARD H. BECKER, Spccial Commissioner of 


“It is sold at half-a-crown, and we would willingly have given a guinea for it.’ 
_the —— Ne ws. Crown 8vo, with Route etn 6s. Porn 


Botan he ay of special commence has, porn ever been seen. The ARISTOTLE, The Metaphysics, Book I, Translated 


: widiieg to cuienete mn the ‘basting qunatien of 


the time.’ - ‘World. into English Prose, with marginal Analysis, and Summary of g Bya 
CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. Demy svo, 5s. 7 ee ae 
THE STEAM ENGINE and its INVENTORS: an 
Historical Sketch. By ROBERT L. GALLOWAY, Mining Engineer. Crown 8vo MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


with numerous Mlustrations, 10s, 6d. E OVID.—FASTI. Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
A SHORT MANUAL of the HISTORY of INDIA,| s<\isisut-Mastcratttarrow. “Peay. seo, is.) T2nM’® Colley Cambridge, ant 


with an Account of INDIA AS TR TS. ‘The Soil, Climate, and Productions; the : 
5 _ — fre s, Religions, Publie Works, and Industries ; the Civil Services and PLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSUS. A Revised Text, 
System of Administration. By ROPER LETHBRIDGE, M.A., CU.I.E., Press Com- with Notes. By R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A., Fellow of ‘Trinity College, und Regits 


missioner with the Governme » Se er of Exeter ( “rE - Sa 
With Mups. Gea iva —" rent of India, late Scholar of Exeter College, &e., Ke. Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Feap. 8yo, 5s. 


THE MYTHE of LIFE, and other Sermons; with an | MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Introduction on the Social Mission of the Church, By CHARLES W. STUBBS, CAESAR. Scenes from the Fifth and Sixth Books of 


Vicar of Granborough, Bucks 3s. 6 
i = wnt i uborough, | ucks. Svo, 3 + Oa. the Gallic War. Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. COLBECK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
We strongly recommend this little volume.’ —Spectator. College, Cambridge, and Assisti wit-Master at Harrow, Ismo, Is. Ga. 
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